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FOREWORD 
by Six Frank Stenton 

Frederick Wainwrioht, who died aftet t brief illness 
on 12 June 1961, at tbe age of 43, was a prominent figure 
among the modem scholars who are banging a Tstiety of 
technical disciplines to beat on the problems of British 
history in the Dark Ages. He knew at first hand the way 
in which place-names can be used as materials for lustory, 
he was acute at discerning the fragments of genoine tra¬ 
dition which may lurk in late historical compilations, and 
he was a first-rate field archaeologist. Avoiding the dan- 
gerooi enterprise of large-scale historical reconstruction, 
for which in his field the time Is not yet ripe, he has left 
his mark on the studies to which ^ devoted his life 
through a series of articles already passing imo the body 
of knowledge on which historians can rely. His early 
work on the reign of Edward the Elder, resting in the 
main on narrative sources, produced results which no 
future histotiao of this difiicult period can safely ignore. 
As tiine went on, his archaeological interests became more 
prominent. In a study of the toutccrains of Southern Pict- 
land, now ready for publication, he gives new ptedsion to 
out knowledge of an Important, but supe^dally un¬ 
attractive group of monuments. The study is based on his 
own excavations, where he showed hirnself an archae- 
olt^tst of the modern type, for whom discoveries of 
vii 
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material ate of secondary icnportance in comparison with 
the establishment of plans and sections. The same qualities 
appear in other excavations which be carried out at Chir- 
bury, and Tamworth, Anglo-Saxon fortresses 

of the tenth century, where the main object was to obtain 
indications of an original plan. Sites like these are gener¬ 
ally infertile in datable objects, but the Tamwoi^ ex¬ 
cavation produced a cut halfpenny of iEthelted II struck 
at Torksey, a discovery interesting historically, and also 
as an example of a type of find which gives particular 
satisfaction to the modem numismatist but rarely cotoes 
his way. In these and other excavadoos Wainwrigbt 
showed himself an admirable director of voluntary assist¬ 
ants, by whom his enthusiasm on the ground will never 
be forgotten. Here, and in all fields through which his 
studies ran, he was in constant touch with ocher workers, 
and in his later years, the number of chose who came 
within his circle was very la^e. He was Honorary Treas¬ 
urer of The English Place-Naone Society, and had col¬ 
lected much material for a voIuom on the place-names of 
Leicestershire and Rutland. He started and was General 
Editor of the important series of Studies in History and 
Archaeology now being carried on by Messrs. Routledge 
& Kegan F^ul. Wainwrighc contributed cwo essays to the 
first volume, on the Problem of the Pkts, and left two 
others ready for publication in a forthcoming volume on 
the Northern IsIm. In the present book, whi^ is printed 
as it left his hand, he seu out hU refiections on the prin¬ 
ciples which had governed his conception of historical 
investigation throughout his working life, and in par¬ 
ticular on the necessity of aiming continuously at the co¬ 
ordination of historical, linguistic and archaeological line s 
of inquiry. He was well aware of the difficulties which 
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beset this method of approach, and indeed eii^>hasixes 
them tepeatedlj in this book. Thejr do not afiect the value 
of the method as an ideal. Some of his readers who bad 
the good fortune to know him personalljr may come to 
feel that the sttongest argument in its fitvour is the large 
volume of firmly based research which it enabled him to 
cany through within the tragically brief term of years at 
his command. 


PRANK M. STSNTON 
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M)' put in (be pablicadon of this book has 
been to ptepaie the text for press and to correct 
the proofs. My husband and I discussed the 
book page by page as it wm written, and I 
have trade no attempt to edit his work. 

BAaSAXA SI. WAINWRIGHT 

31 January 1962 
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For r long time 1 have wanted to write a book about the 
diHkulties and problems that arise in attempts to co¬ 
ordinate historical, archaeological and lingoistic evidence, 
but for an equally long time I have known that I shall 
never write the b^k 1 have in mind. It should be a work 
of considerable length and detailed critidsm, and it 
should be a serious excursion into philosoj^y, a subject 
in which I can claim no competence. I have wtinen short 
notes about the problems of co-ordination from dme to 
time, as in AnHtfn^ XXIII (t 949 )> u>d 1 have discu^ 
them occasionally in lectures, as at the Anglo-American 
Coaferertce of Historians in ipjy, but I have always been 
reluctant, I think wisely, to attempt in print more than a 
few paragraphs or a short review. 

As } shall never write the book I should like to write, 
perhaps I may be permitted to explain how 1 came to 
write the present book. It was in the nature of an accident. 
Soon after my address to the Anglo-American Conference 
of Historians in ipjy Dr. H. P. R. Pinberg kindly invited 
me to contribute a chapter on similar lines to hit forth¬ 
coming Appnatba Huttfy. I resisted the invitation, as 
I had resisted others, for 1 knew that the spoken word 
would not in this instance submit to the compression and 
orderliness of the ptrinted page. But at last, for one reason 
or another, I agreed to make the effort and in January 1961 
xi 
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1 began to write what was intended to be a chapter in Dr. 
Finberg’s volume. As I had feared, it fell far short of what 
I felt the subject detnanded, and ^et by the beg innin g of 
April it had run to some }),ooo words. This was too long 
for a chapter in Dr. Finbetg’s volume, but it seemed that 
It might serve as an introductory volume to a new series 
on ShtJkt in History, Artbatohgf mJ Lanfftagi which 
Messrs. Routledge and Kegan Paul were about to launch 
under my general editorship. And this is what it has 
become. 

It began as an essay, not as a book, and to a great extent 
it retains its original character. It was already mote than 
three-quarters written before the decision to rurn it into 
a book was finally taken. The only thing to do, short of 
rewriting it completely, was to go through the typescript, 
change the words 'section* to 'chapter' and 'chapter* to 
'book* wherever they occurred, try to chink up appro¬ 
priate headings for the new divisions and let it go at ^at. 
This explanation is intended as an apology rather than as 
an excuse for any faults of arrangement and balance. 

Notwithstanding my reluctance, still strong, to commit 
myself to print on a subject that requires deep thought 
and careful writing, I hojw chat my comments, strung to¬ 
gether under a single theme, may be useful to students, 
espedsUy to students at the beginning of their studies 
who may find it convenient to have in their hands a book 
which draws attention to some of the problems they ate 
likely to meet and may provide a basis for discussion. I 
have worked in the thr^ fields of history, archaeology 
and place-name studies, and the problems that I raise are 
ever ptesenc in my mind. I should not claim, however, to 
have solved them to my own satisfaction. 

It will be noticed chat thece is an almost complete ab- 
xii 
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sence of footnote docucnenudon end reference to euthori- 
ties in this book. This springs from the odgiiul design for 
a short essay, of coune, but I think it is not out of place 
in t somewhat fuller survey. I am, after all, discussing 
ideas rather than the results of research and it matters 
little who has said what, especially as 1 am tnoK coo- 
cemed to set down what 1 think myself than to contradict 
the expressed opinions of others. The latter as a rule are 
introduced only to emphasize a point or illustrate a 
comparison. 

Not that I would be thought to disregard my very 
great indebtedness to scholars past and present. I have 
been fortunate in having studied history under the great 
master of our time, and it was he who also guided my 
first steps in place-name studies. I think I may say, too, 
that for many years 1 have known and counted among my 
friends the leading archaeologists and plac^oame scholars 
in Britain and on the Continent. Prom their coorersa- 
tions no less than from their published works I have 
probably drawn everything of value in the present essay. 
To saddle them with my own views by naming them 
might be thought a poor reward for all that I have gained 
from them. 

4 April 1961 


P. T. WAmWRtORT 
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INTRODUCTION 


The stodies of atch«eolog; tad language ofier much to 
the hlttoriao, much that he could oevet derive or infer from 
the study of historical sources alooe. This is true of all 
periods of history, but it is mote obviously true of the 
period between the departure of the Romans and the 
arrival of the Normans than it is of any other period in the 
history of Britain. In these dark centuries the historian 
feequently finds himself struggling with intractable 
sources, suspended in a frustration of doubt and un* 
Mctainty, and readiing out for solid ground from the 
confusing shadow of ambiguities and apparent contra- 
dictions. Ihe contributions of language and archaeology 
have come to be regarded as iiuli^eosable to him. 

Thii is not to say that linguistic and archaeological 
studies exist only to serve the historian. They exist in their 
own right, of course, with objectives and methods proper 
to themselves. They are not mete ancillary aids to the 
study of history. And h is not to aay that other studies and 
other disciplines have no conttibudon to make to the 
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$tu<iy of History. Of course they have. But ia this book the 
discussion is confined to archaeology and place-names and 
to the nature of their contribution to the history of Britain 
in the six centuries between the middle of the fifth and the 
middle of the eleventh. This limiucion is Imposed only by 
the design of the book, for its object is to consider the 
main problems of co-ordination in so far as they concern 
history, archaeology and place-names. Examples are 
usually taken ftom the Dark Ages in Britain, but it need 
not be emphasixed that they have a wider potential appli¬ 
cation. 

The historian, the archaeologist and the student of lan¬ 
guage can co-c^>erate in all periods for which there it 
historical evidetm, archaeological remains and linguistic 
information. In the prehistoric periodipropertheatcbae^ 
iogifC is undisputed master: he may seek assistance from 
other scholars, chiefly ftom natural and physical scientists, 
but the historian has no place where there is no docu¬ 
mentary record and the philologist can offer only frivolous 
guesses where languages are quite unknown. Archaeology 
is not synonymous with prehistory, however, and not all 
archaeologists are exclusively prehistorians. IHe archaeo¬ 
logical approach to archaeological material has an im¬ 
portant contribution to make to the study of all periods of 
history, even modem history. If this is sometimes over¬ 
looked, it is largely because the abundance of historical 
evidence for, say, the nineteenth century leaves a com¬ 
paratively smaller field for the student of material remains. 
It is also at least partly because most archaeologists in 
Britain devote themselves to prehistory, with the result 
that mediaeval archaeology is a recent growth and modern 
archaeology is still lar^y in the I^ds of coUectora, 
dealers and liltfraittrt. Even for recent cenmries, how- 
% 
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ever, the imporuoce of the archaeological coQtribmion is 
oow videlf recognized; and indeed it is difficult to see 
how the Industrial Revolution, to take but one example, 
can be fully understood without the examination of sur¬ 
viving structures and without the institutioa of techno¬ 
logical inquiries of the kind that ace inherent in the 
atchaeological approach. The study of language, too, has 
its part to play in the study of all periods, though for the 
study of recent centuries it is likely to remain marginal 
by reason of the abundance of other kinds of evidence. In 
the period under review, however, there is no abundance 
of documentary evidence, and so the contributiona of 
archaeology and language are correspondingly magnified 
in importance. They rank as equal partiters with history 
proper io the building up of a reliable picture of the past. 

To preach the value of collaboration today would be to 
preach an accepted gospel. Without the contributions of 
archaeology and place-names the story of the Anglo- 
Saxon settlements in Britain would be incomparably less 
complete and incomparably less accurate, the complexities 
of the Pktish north would be less understood, and the 
significance of the Scandinavian impact on the British 
Isles would scarcely be comprehended at all. In these and 
many other fields the collaboration of historians, archaeo¬ 
logists and place-name scholars has been fruitful beyond 
the dreams of students of an earlier generation. Neither 
archaeology nor place-names can supply the precise his¬ 
torical narrative of events, the names of kings and leaders, 
the interactioo of cause and effect, the motives, the ex- 
planitions and the aspirations of men, the fonnal details 
of social organizations, comments on the character of 
political authority and comments on the process of politi¬ 
cal change—all of which, under ideal circumttartces, may 
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emerge from tnutworthy historkil sources. But in this 
{)eiiod, where documents are few and often not very in¬ 
formative, archaeology and place-names greatly amplify 
the historical record, not infrequently mitigating its 
deficiencies and repairing its omissions. 

From archaeology we may expect information about a 
people’s economy and way of life, their houses and their 
villages, their temples and their churches, their crops, 
animals and food supply, the extent of their control over 
natural resources, th^ implements, their weapons and 
their fortificadoos, their crafts and tcchztological pro 
cesses, their contacts with other peoples, certain aspects 
of their trade, their burial custotns, their artistic achieve¬ 
ments and the general level of their material culture. 
Place-names supply in foil n>easufe linguistic information 
of a kind that is absent in archaeology and usually 
ignored or blurred in the historical record. They also 
supply fairly precise conclusions on the intensity of settle¬ 
ments, linguistic tx)undaries, origins and relationships, 
with occasional comments on social and economic condi¬ 
tions. This informatioo is primarily linguistic, of course, 
but its political and sociiJ implications are often less 
ambiguous and more convincing than the equivalent 
implications inherent in archaeological material. In the 
world of economies and technologies, however, archaeo¬ 
logy has a for greater contribution to ofliu than either 
place-names or the histories] record. 

These studies have greatly extended the potential 
frontiers of our knowledge. History, archaeology and the 
study of place-nanws each provide information that is 
badly preserved ot not preserved at all in the other two. 
They are to a great extent complememary to each other, 
and whenever two or more of them have been brought 
4 
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cogethec in dliectiTe colkboratioo out undericancling of 
the problema at issue has always been widened and 
deepened. The spectator who casts a casual eye towards 
this period may well imagine that the stage is set for 
great achicvcnieats and that the principal performers are 
already advancing conSdently into a ^ture full of pro* 
mise and free from doubt. In this instance the spectator 
docs not see much of the game. 

Promise there is, and that in great measure, but be¬ 
neath the surface there are strains and stresses. All stu¬ 
dents of this period are engaged in the struggle to uncoTcr 
hidden facts and facets, all are seeking a fuller and more 
accurate picture of the past, and all ate to an increasing 
extent dependent on eai^ other. But they do not always 
present a united front. Each has his own problems, each 
is apt to misunderstand the contributions of the others, 
ar>d, as a result, unresolved differences of opinion are not 
uncommon in this field. 

The three main stages of advance, though often over¬ 
lapping in practice, may be defined thus: first there is the 
recognition and collection of the evidence; secondly there 
is its interpretation in terms consistent with itself and 
within the limits of its essential character, and thirdly 
there is the co-ordination and integration of results into 
a single synthesis. Sometimes this single synthesis is des¬ 
cribed, by historians as well as by archaeologists and 
place-name scholars, as a ’historical synthesis’, in which 
sense the term hismry is used to cover all aspecu of and 
all forms of inquiry into the human past. This usage, in¬ 
creasingly common among archaeologists, is unobjec- 
tionable so long as it involves no confusion of thought, 
but the historian’s history is essentially the study of the 
past as it is revealed by the written record, and in this 
5 
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book the word history U generally *0 used unlw a clear 
iadication of a wider or narrower connotation is given. 

Difficulties and complkauons arise in each of the three 
stages of advance, and most of all in the third sta^ for 
the coordination of results from different approa^cs is a 
singularly intricate proceeding, the hazards of which even 
today arc tvot sufficiently recognized. The basic reason for 
these difficulties lies in the fact that the materials for 
the study of history, archaeology and place-names rc- 
ipectively ate inherently different in character, and from 
these differences in character arise different methods and 
techniques and, above all, different kinds of con¬ 
clusions. There is plenty of scope for misunderstanding 
and disagreement, and no one who works in this re¬ 
warding field can afford to ignore or forget the essen¬ 
tially different charactcristia of history, archaeology and 
place-names. 

The materials proper to the study of history are written 
or documentary. Within their range are included inscrip¬ 
tions on coins and stones, codes of law, documenttno^g 
the eristence or transfer of property, tights and obliga¬ 
tions, public records and private memoranda of all kmds, 
and deliberately conceived narrative and expository 
works such as chronklca, annalistic compilations, saps, 
treatises, biographies and compositions in which artistic 
presentatioA takes precedence over reality of content. A 
library catalogue is historical evidence and so, too, is an 
attempt in writing to expose the basic truths of human 
existence. Some historical materials are intended to convey 
information, some to entertain only, and some to deceive. 
Some are aimed at contemjoraues, some are aimed at 
posterity and some ate not aimed at all. Some are meant 
for the eyes of many and some arc meant only for the eyes 
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of the ftuthoc or the recipient. Here st once arise ques¬ 
tions of truth and trustworthiness. 

A third definition of history, narrower than the two re¬ 
ferred to above and supported by dictionaries and etymo¬ 
logists, would limit historical mamrlals to those chat 
present a consecutive record or narrative of events. It is 
not the definition adopted in this book, but it is a legiti¬ 
mate definition and it is helpful when the nature of evi¬ 
dence is under discussion. Evyn choee who reject it in 
practice, however, often urge that the most trustworthy 
historical materials are chose of the ’account-book’ kind 
—on the grounds that, as their purpose is usually to 
record tather than to narrate, explain or convince, they are 
less likely to be biased or misleading. An archaeologist 
might be tempted to say chat they ate ‘unconscious’ evi¬ 
dence in the sense that they convey information un¬ 
intended by those who composed them, but the word 
‘unconscious’ is both inaccurate and deceptive when 
applied to historical materials and, for that matter, even 
more inappropriate when applied to archaeological 
materials (sec below, p. 4j)- In “»y case, ‘account- 
book’ materials, even the most formal of documents, may 
be misleading, deliberately composed to support an argu¬ 
ment or prove a point rather than to record a fact, and of 
course they often are. One need only mention the fabri¬ 
cation of Anglo-Saxon charters. 

When the historian turns from ‘account-book’ materials 
to works of narrative and exposition his difficulties itk- 
crease. It is true chat these sources provide him with 
much fuller information of the kind he it seeking—se¬ 
quences, causes, explanations, motives and aspiration^- 
but the greater scope and detail of the information are 
ofiset by greater problems of reliability. Consider the 
7 
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problems of a&sessing the trustworthiness of mfomution 
ofiercd by t chronicle sod of comparing it with, say, the 
trustworthiness of information provided by a saga or a 
taint’s life. A statement in any of these sources may be 
true or false, an accurate suxxunary by someone who 
knew the facts, an ill-formed astomptioo by someone 
who did not, an odicial or censored version, a piece of 
propaganda, an imaginative fiction, or even a deliberate 
attempt to deceive. Mote will be said of these problems 
below. The point here is that the written evidence of 
history, unlike the material evidence of archaeology and 
the linguistic evidence of place-names, U direct e^ence 
only of the ‘state of mind’ of the person who compoaed 
it or controlled the composition of it. It is often fuller, 
more precise and more revealing than the evidence of 
archaeology and place-names, but its truatworthiness is 
incomparably more difRcult to assess. 

The archaeologist has no equivalent problem. His 
piece of pottery is a piece of pottery, and the question of 
true ot false does not arise. Ail archaeological evidence is 
material evidence, the material evidence left behind as the 
result of man’s activities on earth. It includes pieces of 
pottery, fragments of swords, jewelled ornaments of high 
intrinsic value, wonhleas and discarded implements, huts 
and palaces, physical traces of man’s disturbance of the 
soil, and ind^ all material remains from pins to hill- 
forts. It includes, of course, the stone on which die in- 
scripuoo is carved and the vellum on which the chronicle 
la written. Its essential characteristic is that it is material. 
It is visible, tangible, and of itself straightforward. The 
archaeologist may not know what an object ia, or he may 
fail to interpret it Mcrectly, but the evidence itself cannot 
lie and cannot deceive. It may contain oddities like toy 
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impletnetics, miniature weapons and, in modem times, 
explosive cigars or oranges of soap, but such objects are 
not deceits as archaecJogical evidence, for archaeological 
examination at once reveals their character (which is not 
the same as the purpose for which they were devised). 
They are not like forgeries or misleading statements in 
historical sources, for these do not necessarily reveal 
their true character by their composition. Historical 
evidence, as explained above, is direct evidence only of a 
state of mind. Archaeological evidence, by contrast, is 
direct evidence of practical skills, technological processes, 
aesthetic interests and physical sequences. This distinction 
is of fundamental importance. Cmpared with historical 
evidence, archaeological evidence is simple and uncom¬ 
plicated; but, as will be seen, special techniques are re¬ 
quired for its recovery and the legitimate inferences that 
may be drawn from it are limited. 

The evidence of place-names falls into quite another 
category. Place-names are part of language, and the 
student of language is concerned primarily with sounds. 
He cannot pidc up and handle a vowel; he cannot see it; 
he carutot even hear it as it was. Except in so far as current 
speech and pronunciation can be studied by the worker 
in the held, or nowadays mechanically recorded for the 
future, he deals with written forms or representations of 
sounds as they occur in historical and archaeologicai 
contexts. For the student of place-names these are the 
older qKUings of the ruunes be ts seeking to glii fidate, anH 
they come b^ore him not as sounds but os attempts to 
represent them in writing. Some attempts are less success- 
fill than others, a fact which explains why there are so 
many distorted or freak forms among the older spellings 
of place-names. In this respect, therefore, the philologist 
9 
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is at a disadTanUge compaied with the archaeologut and 
the hlatoriao, but, as will be seen, he has advantages over 
both in that be can more conAdentljr summon to his 
a body of general rules and comparative 

material. 

It should never be forgotten that the fundamental 
characteristic of place-names is that they are linguistic 
phenomena. The older spellings, upon which the place- 
name scholar rightly sets such store, may be compared to 
the material remains of the archaeologist and to the 
documentary evidence of the historian, but they ate not 
material like the remains of archaeology and they cannot 
be described u true or false like the written evidence of 
history. As leptesentstions of spoken sounds they may be 
desetibed In terms of accuracy or distortion. That is all. 
But it is an important distinction. Place-names arise from, 
are influenced by and throw light upon the language and 
qjeech habits of people. By their nature the only direct 
information they can supply is linguistic information. It 
is true that they may be uUd to provide information of a 
non-linguisdc character, iofonnation that is often of very 
considerable interest to the historian, but this can only be 
by implication or assumption, never by direct inference. 

Sia« place-nasKS arise from and are influenced by liv¬ 
ing languages they are, of course, subject to the rules that 
govern the development of languages, but in at least oik 
respect they stand apart from other elements in living 
languages. As they are names attached to places, not to 
objects, they quickly become identiftcatory labels rather 
than descriptive words, and so they tend to lose their 
original meanings for those who use them. Which is why 
the great majority of place-names in Britain now have no 
meaning in terms of ordinary words for the nuliions of 
to 
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people who dailf use them. Onlinary words fdl out of use 
when they cease to be meaningful, but place>names re¬ 
main in use for centuries after tb^ have become meaning¬ 
less as words, for they still eScctively perform their basic 
function of identification. They are not exempt from 
ordinary phonological changes—this should be etn- 
phasitcd—but they ate in some ways more and in some 
ways less open to certain influences which affect meaning¬ 
ful words. On the one hand they show a tendency to pre¬ 
serve archaic forms not now present in the living 
language; on the other hand th^ are often mote in¬ 
fluence by analogy, especially 'popular etymology', the 
efiect of which is to change their forms by cutting across 
ordinary phonological developments and by assi^ating 
them to forms which may be mote readily understood. 
The philologist who is also a place-name scholar must 
keep such considerations in mind. And ail who seek to 
use place-names for nott-linguistic purposes must be 
aware of them. 

The above survey of the nature of the evidence avail¬ 
able to historians, archaeologists and place-names scholars 
respectively is rK> more than a summary, but it will have 
served its purpose if it has emphasixed the essential 
differences which distinguish each of the three kinds of 
evidence from the other two. Problems of interpretation 
arise chiefly from the nature of the evidence, but it is 
from these difierences that most of the problems of co¬ 
ordination arise. 
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BBPORE tuxning to ptoblenu peculiar to the historian, a 
few more words majr be written about terminology. 
Historians are not especially given to misusing terms or 
to using the wrong terms, and in this te^>ect they ate 
usually more careful than archaeologists, but, however 
careful they are, there is ample scope for confusion. Even 
the word history itself carries many meanings. Three have 
been noted above: It may be used to covet all aspects of 
the human past (in which all-embracing tense it is ex¬ 
tended to covet not only prehistory but sometimes also, 
as in the term natural history, accounts of non-human 
phenomena), it may be used to cover the study of the past 
as it is tevMled in written records (in which sense it is 
generally, though not exclusively, tis^ in this book), and 
it may be limit^ to the study of the past in so far as it it 
bated upon narrative and coherent records of events (in 
which sense it excludes ouny written documents and, 
incidentally, leads to such distinctions as that between 
chronicles and annals). In another sense the emphasis is 
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<Hi teliabiiicy» and the word is used, against words like 
myth and fable, to represent fact as ^stinct from fiction. 
And in yet another sense it is used to covet what purports 
to be true irrespectively of whether or not it is. When we 
say that a certain figure is historical, do we mean that 
beyond all doubt he once had a human existence on earth, 
or do we mean that the evidence for this belief is prc* 
served in written records, or do we mean that it comes 
from a trustworthy source as discinct from a myth or a 
legend, or do we mean that, even though it comes from 
an untrustworthy source, it is ttevertheless acceptable as 
true? Conversely, when wc say that a certain figure is 
unhistotical, do we mean that he is a figment of the 
imagination, or do we mean that he is never mentioned in 
written sources, or do we mean that his existence is in 
doubt because he is never mentioned in trustworthy 
sources, or do we mean that, though he is mentioned in 
trustworthy sources, the evidence itself is unreliable and 
therefore unaocqxable ? And how do we regard traditions 
which, though handed down by word of mouth for cetv* 
turies, appear in the written record only at a compara- 
lively late date? 

It is not suggested that any one of the above iniec- 
pretations of history is correct, to the exclusion of others, 
or that all cannot properly be used in their own contexts. 
The English language was not devised as a vehicle for the 
a^uments of scholars, and we must accept the fact that 
many words have several meanings. In this book it will 
be found that words like material, form and element axe 
used in dificrent senses, and sometimes in senses which at 
first glance appear to contradict each other. The point is 
not so much that wc should avoid apparent inconsisten¬ 
cies but that at least we should be quite sure what we 
*3 
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metn »nd, above all, not build any ar^coent on what we 
do not mean. It is more diihailt than it would seem, and 
few scholars would claim that they never nod. 

The problems that the historian hu to face in the 
examination and interpretation of his material have been 
foreshadowed to some extent in the preceding pages, and 
in any case this it not the place for a full discussion of 
them. His immediate problem is to assess the trustworthi* 
ness of his sources. This is often a difRcuIt and compli¬ 
cated business. The chronicle before him, for example, is 
probably not the original version; it may exist only in 
copies or in copies of copies of the original—^with mis¬ 
takes, additions and amendments introduced at each stage 
—and the so-called original itself may have been a com¬ 
posite work. Consider the complexity of the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle. The basic stock or common archetype, 
compiled towards the end of the ninth century, was a 
composite work, largely copied from other sources, some 
ktsown, some unkown, with much in it of a tradidooal 
nature, with much that is artiAcial at least in arrangement, 
and with only a small part of it strictly original (i.e. ooc 
taken from an earlier written source). And this aidietype 
no longer exists. Instead we have copies of various dates, 
copies not of the archetype itself but derived from it 
through other copies. The existing copies, and copies 
which ate known or may be infemd to have existed, 
represent several different versions of or deviations from 
the common stock, each with its own divergences, omis¬ 
sions, additions ami continuations. None of them ore 
original except in respect of those entries added to a 
particular manuscript and not copied &om another 
written source. Before we quote an entry in any particular 
manuscript we ought to know how it came to be there, 
U 
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whether or not it represents a contemporary statement, 
and if it comes from an aniScial reconstruction of tradi* 
tiooai material or from Bede or from another set of 
northern annals or from annals compiled in Mercia, and 
so on. And then we must examine the trustworthiness of 
the source from which it came. 

Investigations devised to answer such questions must 
be undertaken before any entry in the Anglo-Saxon 
Qironicle can be used as a reliable and meaningful histori¬ 
cal statement. It is no longer permissible to quote from 
the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle as though it were a unitary 
work, and the day of the conflate tnmslatlon has surely 
gone for ever. Exactly one hundred years ago (i$6i) an 
excellent edition of the Chronicle wu published, with the 
texts of its various manuscripts arranged in psrallet 
columns; and in a separate volume was published a con¬ 
flate translation. The editor thought it necessary to 
apologue for the attangement of his texts because of‘the 
great mass of repetition’, but be did not think it ttcccssary 
to defend his translation. The texts are still useful, de^ite 
amendments inevitably made necessary by the researches 
of a hundred years; the translation has long been useless 
to serious scholars. Yet fifty years after its publication a 
distinguished historian, whose prestige later brought him 
a knighthood, possessed only the usdess translation and 
essayed to write a history of the Anglo-Saxon period 
witlmut paying anything like adequate attention to the 
texts themselves.^ What a diflcrcnce marks the approach 

‘ TUt criikkn the capport ^ Mate eridenee. am kau becaute 

anoriTinjtjr will am heie hide Ideadty. About rwcAty-fiTC )«an aco the 
pceieM vrieex boufht a oopf of iba ilSt vohune that cootained the texts 
of the Angio-Saxoa Cbaonide sod, vlthoui an ejpe to the Aituia fina nrial 
value of hit pnitbate. n^lecttd to buy the comptoton volume of tiane. 
btkn. Later he boug^ other eopSee of the itSi edition, tivayi in pain 
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to hi# source of another dittinguished and knightly 
historian whose work i# today the standard history of the 
Anglo-Saxon periodl It it difficult to believe that both 
works belong to the tame half-century. 

The Anglo-Saxon Gtroniclc provides but one set of 
examples of the historian’s problems. Every otb« source 
provides its own, and they are all diffierest. An Irish com¬ 
pilation DOW called (incorrectly) the Three Fragments of 
Irish Annals {Fragmnta trie Amalatm HibtrnM) survives, 
unlike the Anglo-Saxon C 2 uonicle,iAasjngle manuscript 
only; it is a copy of a copy made in 1645 *»y DubhAltach 
Mac Fit-Bhisi^ (Duald MacFitbis) from a manuscript 
which cannot now be traced. Therefore it carries no im¬ 
mediate conviction of antiquity or trustworthiness— 
rather the reverse, for in arrangement it is confused, in 
content it ha a legendary character, and in style it bear# 
the marks of an artificial literary composition. Despite its 
unprepossessing character, at leat one section of it ia 
upon contemporary written accounts of the ninth 

HiMwd.buiror}antbeteKiVTv<>*wM«fttxi« Mood ■looe to temind 
Urn of tlic kind of book-bujfins cno( thM l^m.^ ipfinf from cwbutiMcn 
«d At )mi. however. • bookteOet admtned 1 oopy Ot the 

-- end the oppot ^ ty to rectify the youthTal etrof vm 

Kiwd. TIm imwIt scriehed copy cam frota the library of die hre dfadn- 
piUwd aitd hni^ly hlHMitA. In a moment of eurkiaity wid to check 
what wu already a fia^iiion. the pteaent writer addieaaed an inquiry to 
the ud tecclTcd the foOowinc repty; '. . . We have aU the 

booka/tomibeUbeatyoftbelMaSir-and wc are abk t© 

Maw that he did not poetraa a copy of the fint volume of Thotpe'a 
fr-TT Qrmiik.' Tbia ia not eooduaivc proof—the volom of 
ttita may have been loai or given away—bat It it a< lca« Ognifcanc. 
There ia no doobt tiwt the dewawd Mttotian knew the votome of ceata. 
of coutae. juM M the preaent aothor knew the volome of tmnelatioo when 
hcdidooib(^it.batthethedidnotjiey anything like adequate attention 
to ii k imply dcmoneuaced by hk peblkbcd bkiory of the An^o-Saaoo 
period. 
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and tenth centuries, a conclusion vhlch is supported by 
indepeitdent and often oblique corroboration in the 
ann^ of England and Wales and by the surrival, amid 
much legendary matter, of archaic forms of wor^ and 
names. The compilation known as the Annals of Ulster 
is another example, more coherent and more widely 
known, of how early and contemporary written accounts 
can surviTe across the centuries to appear in manuscripts 
of much later date. It is often held that the medtaeWl 
chroniclers have little or no conttibution to make to the 
study of Anglo-Saxon England; this may be true as a 
genual statement, but often they incorporate into their 
works contemporary records of a much earlier date and 
in this way occasionally they preserve trustworthy in¬ 
formation that otherwise would have been lost. 

It is the historian’s task to recognize and isolate such 
trustworthy material. But each diironicle, each manu¬ 
script for that matter, is unique. The place-name scholar 
is usually able to chock the reliability of his macertal by 
reference to general phonological rules of wide applica¬ 
bility. Not so ebe unfortunate historian. There is no body 
of rules to assist him in disentangling the development of 
his source. Each source must Ik disentangled and 
assessed separately. And all this must be done before 
trustworthy hlscoiical information can be extracted from 
it. 

Codes of law and charters must be treated with equal 
circumspection. Several Anglo-Saxon codes of taw have 
come down to us in copies and, by and large, their con¬ 
tents may be accepted as trustworthy; but when we con¬ 
sider what reasons lay behind the copying of earlier codes, 
often out of date, it is apparent that we must reckon with 
the possibility of editorial and other slight modifications 

17 
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»fld with the possibility thst the extent copies do not 
exactly represent the texts of the codes u they were 
issued. The study of charters presents a more trexchcrous 
field. The immediate test of authenticity depends upon 
Ac absence of suspicious fcatxires in die historical con¬ 
tent, the linguistic form, the formulae, the dating clause 
and the list of witnesses; but interpolations, omissions and 
as well as accidental errors often occur in 
copies of genuine chatters, and even a forged charter is 
not proof of the non-existence of the grant wbidi it pur- 
poru to record. One must remember that charters could 
be fabricated to support a truth as well as to support an 
untruth. And even the most blatant forgeries, with their 
central statements as untrue as their settings are suspi¬ 
cious, may embody trustworthy material derived fr^ 
genuine charters or trustworthy incidental information 
derived from other sources. The complexities of this 
approach ate sufficiently obvious, and it need oidy be said 
that the trustworthiness of historical information is not 
rtfialy dependent on the trustworthiness of the setting 
in which it is found. 

When the historian has determined the date, provenance 
and ultimate source of his materials he still has to face the 
task of assessing the reliability of the information it oflera. 
It is not enough to have ascenalncd that the infonnation 
occurs in or is derived from a contemporary aoutce. He 
must ask himself if the author had access to the facts, if be 
was competent to summarize them accurately, and if he 
was trying to do this or trying to mislead. In charters, 
codes of law and similar material the infonnation given is 
usually incidenta], and to that extent it may be less likely 
to mislead (except in some cases of forgery), but also as a 
rule it is less complete and less e:q>Ucjt than the informa- 
l8 
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tion ofiered by nanttivc and expository sources. With 
codes of law it may be clear that they represent intentions 
but it is not always clear that they closely represent existing 
and economic conditions, with charters it is especially 
unwise to argue from their silence on certain points, and 
neither ofler the explicit comments and explanations of a 
good narratiTe source. But the more complete and more 
explicit sources, which set out to inform or explain, are 
correspondingly more difficult to assess, for they are more 
closely dependent on the state of mind of the author. A 
statement in a chronicle is not direct evidence of its truth 
but only of the author’s state of mind, and it may be re¬ 
marked that even a belief that a proposition is true is only 
indirect and often not very convincing evidence of its 
truth. 

Since the historian is dealing with material whkh is 
direct evidence only of a state of mind it follows that be 
can never achieve certainty or proof in the mathematical 
sense, arwl it is often difficult enough for him to achieve 
what he would regard as historical certainty or proof. To 
many specific events be is able to accord a degree of pro¬ 
bability sufficient to entitle them to be accepted as hls- 
toticsl facts, but he is on far mote difficult ground when 
it comes to assessing the aims and motives said to lie 
behind them and when it comes to sssessing their signifi¬ 
cance in a wider historical pattern. There it a world of 
difieience between, say, a statement in Egils Saga and one 
in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. Or between any one 
chronicle or manuscript and another. Or between Bede’a 
Hhtma Ettltt'mHta Coiiit An^ontm and Adanman’s 
Vita Saatti Cohmhat. Or, for that matter, between Bede’s 
measured opinion of Columba and that of Adamnan. In 
comparing Bede’s statements on Columba with those of 
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Adtinnan die hittorien must uke into account not ody 
to reliable infbrmatioo, competence and inten¬ 
tion but also attitudes, prejudices, conceptions and all 
those influences which combine to give each author 
his own particular state of mind towards Colomba. 
And Columba’s character was such that it has inspired 
many diflerent states of mind towards him through the 
ages. 

In making hts assessment the historian must be careful 
not to apply inappropriate standards. It would be foolish, 
for example, to exp^ hagiografrfiy to conform to the 
standards of modern critical biography. Lives of saints 
contain stories that are true, stories thst might be true, 
stories that could have been true and stories that could 
not have been true; they also contain stories unashamedly 
borrowed dom the lives of other saints, sometimes whole 
pausges thus transplanted, and of course they contain 
miraJes by the dozen. Even in the case of miracles it is 
not necessary to assume that hagiographeis were misled 
by cotneidenas or unexplained natural phenomena. They 
could fairly claim to be revealing a deeper truth in that the 
apostles and their successors had received a promise from 
Christ that they would perform miracles, and to doubt 
that saints could and did perform miracles would be to 
doubt the word of God. It is a question of how one con¬ 
ceives truth. Simply because a historian today cannot 
accept some of these stories as true he ought not to dis¬ 
miss their authors as dishonest or dclud^ men and be 
certainly ought not to extend his distrust of than to 
other aspects of their work. When it comes to recording 
and explaining inddeots of human aflairs such authors 
are no more likely to mislead us than many ntodem 
scientists. 
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The ctiticai *]>precudon of historical sources is of 
coraperatircly recent growth. Few csiily writers ap> 
ptoached th^ evidence with the scholarly caution of 
Bede, and until modem times even the most ^stioguished 
scholars had almost unbounded conhdencc in the written 
record, without regard to the circurnstances under which 
it had been compiled and transmitted. Even today 
euhemerism and rationalization, common faults among 
(olk'lorlsts, ate not altogether abandoned by some bia> 
torians, and figures of myth and legend are sometimes 
accepted as historical. It is not always easy to di fttn g ^ij th 
sharply between fact and fiction, and the early history of 
the Celtic peoples with its sophisticated bletul of truth and 
imagination it an especially treacherous morass. 

Exactly how the historian approaches his task—^by the 
application of external and internal checks of various 
kinds and by the more subtle methods oiQmllmkritik — 
need not concern us here. When he has satisfied himself 
of the nature and validity of his evidence it still remains 
for him to integrate it into an already existing pattern and 
to draw his own conclusions, 'rhis ret^uires qualities of 
judgement and a broad human experience, arul it al so 
requires a set of values. Wc may compare Adamnan’s 
values with those current in an age which lays increasing 
emphasis on material and technological progress, and we 
may reflect on the warning that our own set of values is 
neither final nor absolute. 

Enough has been said of the historian’s difficulties. 
Perhaps few philologists fully appreciate them, many 
archaeologists certainly do not, and it is fiur to say that 
not all historians are fully aware of them. The philologist 
oiWt derides the historian’s apparendy specious a^u* 
meats, and the archaeologist not mftcqucntly disregards. 
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to his own downfall, the ewnpleauty of die histottso’s 
sources. All ate dealing with human materials, but the 
materials of the archaeologist and the philologist ate far 
less closely associated with a state of niiod. 
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IT ha» been emphasized above (pp. 8-9) that the 
archaeologist is primarily concetoed with the material 
remains of the past, not with the written record or the 
evidence of language. As a general rule, therefore, he is 
not called upon to face problems and difficulties of the 
kind that confront the historian. He has problems and 
difficulties of his own, of course, and that in no small 
measure, but they arise less from the need to test the 
validity of his evidence than from the need to find and 
interpret it. 

The recognition, recovery and recording of primary 
archaeological material involves the application of more 
or less sp^alized techniques. Perhsps the simplest is the 
careful obsceviog and accurate recording of archaeological 
loonuments as they are visible on the ground t«)^y, 
though their identification and interpretadon is far from a 
aii]:q>]e operation and it can ptoc^ successfully only 
from a wide background of archaeological knowledge and 
experience. Obseevatton from the air, usually with its 
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•ccomptaying record of photographs taken at diAsent 
heights a^ from different angles, reveals much that 
cannot be seen or comprehended by an observer on the 
ground. And tentative explorations below the surface of 
the ground can be carried out by eleccrical resistivity 
surveys and by other less complicated techniques. But 
none of these approaches can compare in importance 
with the techniques of excavstion, which are devoted to 
the recovery and recording of archaeologicai information 
in its proper context and under conditions of scientific 
control. 

It need hardly be emphasized today that the aim of ex*^ 
cavation is not, as it us^ to be, simply Co produce works 
of art and otha objects for museums or wealthy patrons. 
Ideally an excavation is a deliberate and planned piece of 
research designed to provide answen to certain specific 
questions. Even on the numerous occasions when an ex¬ 
cavation is carried out as an emergency operation before 
a threat of destruction the excavator is obliged to ask 
specific queitiona of his she. The questions must be 
capable of being answered by the evidence, and the 
techniques employed must be capable of extracting the 
answers from it. An excavator doM aot--ot should not— 
dig with only vague questions in his mind or simply to 
see whst fate will hand out to him. If he does, he will end 
up with vague answers or no answers or with mete 
pieces for a museum. He gives much thought to his ques¬ 
tions and to the best means of extracting the answers 
from his sitc^ and therefore he pays great attention to the 
layout and organization of his excavation and to the 
sdection and employment of his techniques. 

His aim is to find out exactly what has happened in a 
material sense at bis site. According to its nature and to 
»4 
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the cooteot of his questions he must decide where end 
when to concentrate on stratigraphy in order to under¬ 
stand sequences and where and when to switch from 
'vertical digging’ to 'horiaontal digging’ in order to ob¬ 
tain plans and a fuller picture of the material aspects of a 
particular phase in the occupation. His aim throughout is 
to obtain and to record accurately as complete a picture as 
possible in the light of questions formulated in advance 
and added to or modified as the work proceeds. He will 
call to his assistance an increasing number of scientists-^ 
geologists and petrologists, botanists, paJaeobotanists ar>d 
pollen-analysts, chemical analysts, spectrographic analysts, 
xoologists, soil scientists, men who can measure the dis¬ 
integration of radioactive carbon, and other specialists— 
for these may be able to throw light on the age, nature and 
environment of bis site and on the objects which it pro¬ 
duces. The objects themselves ate primarily pieces of 
evidence which by their context may help to give an 
approximate date to his site or to some sequence in its 
di^elopment or by their nature may provide information 
about the practical skills, techtiological prooesscs, 
aesthetic interests and cultural contacts of the people who 
used them. Other inferences may be made from them, as 
will be seen, but only in the last resort do they become 
mere objects for display in a museum. 

Here we can no more discuss in detail the archaeologist’s 
techniques than we could discuss in detail the historian’s 
techniques for testing the trustworthiness of historical 
sources; and of the techniques of excavation it must 
suffice to say that they are 'the most important and the 
most complex of all forms of archaeological investiga¬ 
tion’. They could be explained only in a much larger work 
or against the background of specific excavatioos, but 
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they must be understood by anyone who upires to nuke 
use of archaeological evidence. This applies as much to 
the non>excavating archaeologist who wants to use 
archaeological evidence for archaeological purposes as to 
the historian who wants to use it for noa-archaeological 
purposes or to integrate it into a non-archaeological syn¬ 
thesis. As for the scientisu who are willing to assist him, 
the archaeologist must at least understand the potentiali¬ 
ties and limitations of their techniques, or he will iK>t be 
able to take full advantage of their assistance or to assess 
the relevatKe of their resulu to his own questions. 

In addition to archaeobgical material obtained from 
and observed during excavations there are also the objects 
now in museums and other archaeological collections, i.e. 
objects from earlier excavations and objects from chance 
discoveries made under conditioru inadequately recorded 
oc now forgotten and therefore unknown. There is a vast 
accumulation of such material stored in repositories all 
over the world, and it is primary archaeological evidence 
in that it is direct evidence of the practical skills, techno¬ 
logical processes and aesthetic interests of the people who 
made or used it. There can be no doubt of ita importance 
oc of the importance of the results that may be obtained 
from the study of it. But from the archaeologist’s point of 
view it is mutilated evidence, for it is divorced from its 
proper archaeological context and a great part of the io- 
formation once preserved with it was lost when it wu 
removed from tlu ground. It Is no longer able to throw 
direct light on the physical sequences and structural 
evolution of the sites from which it came. It is, incidentally, 
a mute reminder to all excavators that their work inevit¬ 
ably involves the destruction of evidence. 

Reports on excavations and descriptions of objects 
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divorced from their archaeological contexts—these in* 
detcriptioos of objects appended to excavation 
reports as well as descriptions of objects in maseucns and 
other collections—ate sometimes called secondary 
archaeological evidence. If they seem to have the charac* 
ter of historical evidence, that is not surprising, for they 
arc historical evidence, though of a rather spedalired kind. 
They are not archaeological evidence at all. They pose the 
same questions of trustworthiness as other historical 
sources, though fortunately in less complicated forms as 
a rule. An author’s stare of mind is involved, and there¬ 
fore the reliability of all these written accounts is open to 
debate and suspicion in a way that archaeological evidence 
proper can t>ever be. Questions of boncsty and com¬ 
petence arise. Of the former nothing need be said, and of 
the latter it has been pointedly obMrved that the relia¬ 
bility of evidence derived from an excavation ‘it in direct 
proportion to the competence and skill of the excavator’. 
One archaeologist has admitted in print that he keeps a 
mental list of excavators on whose reports he can rely, and 
everyone who tries to use excavation reports must do the 
same. It is a comparatively simple matter to make assess- 
menu of this kind if one knows an excavator personally 
or watches him at work, but the same questions of relia¬ 
bility muse be raised against all excavadoo reports 
whether they come from contemporaries or from an 
earlier generation. One must apply to them much the 
same tests as a historian applies to his sources, using 
whatever internal or external checks present themselves, 
taking into account other works by the same author, and 
even bearing in mind that an obsession or blind spot may 
or may not colour the whole of a rqmrt—just as a belief 
in miracles may, or may not, bring the whole work of a 
*7 
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hagiognpher iato diuepute. Even the moat incotnpeteat 
and unpcomising reports cootain reliable evidence of ooe 
kind or another, though its isolation and interpretation 
may be a task for the trained and skilful critic. And it is 
at this point that the specialized character of excavation 
reports becomes apparent. From time to time non- 
archaeok>gisu of high critical ability have used or sum* 
marized excavation reports with conspicuous success, but 
it remains a fact that fully competent criticism it possible 
only by archseologiitt who themselves have iint-hand 
experience of the problems, techniques and dilTicultles of 
excavation. 

Incompetent excavation isasote pointwithmostarchae* 
ologisu. No permanent harm is done if untrustworthy 
descriptions are published of objects still accessible in 
museums, for the faults in them can be corrected by re* 
examination; but excavation always destroys evidence, 
and the losses arising from incompetent excavation ate 
irreparable. This explains much of the anger and abuse 
that rend archaeological circles from time to time and 
horrify other scholars by their violence. It would be un> 
reasonable, however, to expect archaeologists to react to 
the wanton destruction of their evidence with less vio¬ 
lence than historians would react if ooe of their fellows 
carelessly burnt a manuscript after trying to read it 
Especially if the fellow made a habit of such careless des> 
truction, as some excavators seem to do. Every excavation 
involves the destruction of evidence. No one is infallible, 
no one ia perfect, and much evidettce will always evade 
even the most skilful and the mou conscientious excava¬ 
tor, if only because it lies outside his mental vision or the 
capabilities of his techniques. It is tU the more important, 
thmfote, that an excavator should spare no eflbrt to get 
a8 
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bis questions right, keep them right, and use the best 
available techniques wi^ all the precision that be can 
command. All serious excavators regard excavatioa as 
one of the heaviest of responsibilities. Which probably 
explains and may excuse their occasional outbunts of 
anger against thoughtless visitors, incompetent colleagues 
and critics who do not understand their difficulties. 

When we come to consider problems of interpretation 
there is one that faces the archaeologist in a way that its 
equivalent does not face the historian. An excavator is 
compelled to make tentative ineetpretations of his evi* 
dence while the coUeedng of it is still in progress, chat is 
during the process of excavation. He cannot as a rule go 
back and re^amine it, and unless he makes tentative in> 
teepretations as he goes along he will not be able to modify 
his questions or frame new ones to meet his changing 
appreciation of the potentialities of his site. When his 
evidence has been dug away be cannot rc-examine tt like 
the historian can have another look at his manuscript and 
reframe his questions at leisure. By a complicated system 
of controls, commonly in the form of standing baulks, he 
can often come neat to having another look at what has 
gone, but even the best of these systems has obvious 
limitations. And in many cases it is quite impossible for 
him to make all the necessary interpretations as hit work 
proceeds, if only because these often require specialists' 
reports which may not be available until months after an 
excavation has ended. 

Any attempt to interpret archaeological evidence is at 
once controlled by the limitations of the techniques and 
condittoos under which it was collected. These will vary 
from excavatioa to excavation, {torn age to age, and 
from excavator to excavator. Ignorance of them or 
*9 
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failure to comprehend them fully will undermine the 
validity of any interpretation. Historiana who know no¬ 
thing about excavation will find themselvea on dangerous 
ground if they venture into this field of interpretation in 
the h<^ of incorporating archaeological evidence into 
sooie broader non-archaeological synthesis. And one 
could wish that more archaeologists stood on firm ground 
in this matter. 

It is the nature of archaeological evidence, however, 
that imposes the strictest Utnitations on its interpretadon. 
Its character has been summarized above (pp. 8-9), and 
it may be repeated here that it is direct evidence only of 
practical skills, technological processes, aesthedc interests 
and physical sequences. It can tell us how a pot, a weapon 
or a hill-foft was made, what materials were used and 
how they were put together; sometimes it can tell us 
somethmg about the aesthetic appreciation of the maker, 
owner or user, and often from its context in the ground 
it can tell us if it was laid down—constructed In the case 
of a hill-fort but only deposited in the case of a pot or 
weapon—before or after another pot, weapon or hill- 
fort. Some purists among archaeologists, especially those 
who ^-l***" that archaeology is a science, would call a halt 
to interpeetation at this suge, and It must be admitted 
that the dirca inferences that can properly be drawn 
from archaeological material have been more or less 
exhausted. 

It is both possible and legitimate to advance to further 
inferences to long as it is understood that they are not 
direct inferences and that they depend to some extent upon 
assumptions. 'Hw presence, nature, quantity and context 
of animal bones, for example, and the existence of agri¬ 
cultural implements, querns and even traces of cereals, as 
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veil M the character of turviTiog strocturea and the 
pbyaical layout of a settlement, all permit inferences con¬ 
cerning the economic bases and the economic arrange- 
menu of a community. Population densities may he 
estimated, standards of material prosperity may be com¬ 
pared, and even cultural and trading contacts may be in¬ 
ferred. It could be argued that economic information of 
this kind constitutes archaeology’s most important con- 
uibution to our knowledge of the past, and in general 
terms there can be little doubt about its reliability. But it 
should be remembered that it is to some extent based upon 
assumptions and that its reliability in any particular in¬ 
stance, therefore, Is dependent upon the validity of the 
assumptions involved. It should be remembered, too, 
that it never presents a complete picture: much relevant 
archaeological material has been lost (for only durable 
remains survive in the ground), and of course not all 
aspects of an economy find expression in material re¬ 
mains. Finally, it should he noted that some archaeological 
remains whic^ today seem to have had economic implica¬ 
tions may have had an entirely non-economic signiiicance 
for the people who used them. Many economic inter¬ 
pretations must have been offered for objects and struc¬ 
tures which. If the truth were known, we should see were 
primarily or wholly sociological or mystical in signiiicance. 
Invalid assumpuont can lead us very far from the truth. 

To advance still further by inferences and to seek 
sociological and political infonnation from archaeological 
evidence is a very hazardous proceeding. The fact of the 
matter, whether the archaeologist likes it or not, is that 
these aspects of human life i^dom find expression in 
mamrial remains. If an attempt is made to force evidence 
to reveal what it cannot be expected to reveal, assomp- 
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tions loom Urget and inference# become rarre$t>ondingly 
$lfained. Political allegiances and obligations, formalities 
of land tenure, details of social structures, arrangements 
foe the preservation of law and order and similar aspects 
of human activity are usually quite beyond the range of 
the archaeologist and archaeological evidence. Material 
remains may reflect these aspects, it is true, but as a rule 
the reflection is too faint and too ambiguous to form a 
reasonable basis for inference. Burial customs and the 
nature of grave-goods, for example, may reflect social 
classes, but how can we be sure that this is the true ex¬ 
planation of the observed material distinctions? A lerri- 
totial distribution of certain archaeological features may 
represent a political unity underlying a cultural unity, but 
how can we be sure of this from archaeological evidence 
alone? A few broad generalkations are sometimes per¬ 
missible, and tentative conclusions may gain support 
from non-archaeological evidence, especially from his¬ 
torical evidence or linguistic distributions, but as a rule 
unsupported archaeological evidence can supply only a 
few hints and duet whidi add up to no more than a 
series of unresolved tnd unresolvable possibilities. 
Interesting and often xelevant though some of these may 
be to other scholars, the archaeologist at such would be 
wise to recognize that there is not ne ces sa ri ly a deter¬ 
minable logical relationship between certain aspects of 
human activity and the material remains that ate the 
proper study of archaeology. 

Inferential excursions are sometimes made into a fourth 
field of human activity, the field of hximan thought and 
aeration. This is even more remote from the material 
evidence of archaeology, and inferences are correspond¬ 
ingly more hazardous. ^ hazardous that in most cases 
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they can be written off as either platitudixK>u 8 generalities 
Of illogical absurdities. In short there seems to be no way 
of obtaining reliable information about men’s thoughts 
from the material objects whidt they have left behind. 
The mere existence of tombs and temples may be uken to 
imply some sort of belief in imnvortality or the super¬ 
natural, and from their construction and other physical 
clues it is possible to make inferences about ceremonies 
that attend, for example, the disposal of the dead. But we 
delude ourselves if we believe that the physical features of 
tombs and temples take us any distance along the toad 
towards understanding the thoughts, emotions, convic¬ 
tions and aspirations that lie behind them. It is true that, 
in this iield as in others, archaeological evidence can often 
illuttratc or clarify evidence from non-archaeological 
sources and so make its own definite contribution to a 
fuller understanding of tliese most elusive aspects of 
human endeavour. B^ut—and this is the point—of itself it 
is incapable of producing reliable conclusions as distinct 
from incomplete collections of indiscricninace possibilities. 
A recently departed and very distinguished archaeologist, 
who himself had made many attempts to penetrate the 
minds and reveal the thoughts of early peoples, expressed 
his conclusions in a valedictory message recei^ by 
colleagues after his death: T believe foredoomed to 
failure any attempt to recapture the subjective motives or 
emotions that inspired the overt acts the results of which 
alone survive in the archaeological record. Archaeo¬ 
logists must resign themselves to adopting a behaviourist 
position as much as students of animal pS)'chology.’ 

In addition to the limitations imposed on inference by 
the nature of archaeological evidence and by the condi¬ 
tions under which it hu been recovered, it should be 
J 5 
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remembered th*t the evidence ctn never be complete. 
He*h, wood, berk, fibres, wool, fin*, skins and leather are 
among the materials that usually decay and disappear, and 
in some soils bones, teeth and even metals are destroyed. 
It is true that skilful excavation supplemented by in¬ 
ference can recover traces of some of this lost material, 
wooden buildings from post-holes for example, but on 
numy sites the life of a community is represented only by 
objects of stone, metal and pottery and by the physical 
layout of its structures. And in many cases whole sites 
have been swept away by natural agencies such as wind 
or encroaching seas and by human agencies su^ as 
quarrying or other indusuial operations. What is left is 
only a fraction of the potential archaeological record, the 
fraction that has C8ci^>ed destruction by what archaeo¬ 
logists call the accident of survival. Much of it still lies 
buried in the ground and tome of it wilt come to light, if 
ever it does, only by a combination of the chance that it 
will be uncovered, the chance that it will be noticed and 
the chance that it will be reacted. Therefore we must 
allow for the accident of discovery as well as for the 
accident of survival. Archaeologists, aivd historians too, 
usually appreciate the limitation that this incompleteness 
imposes on their ioferences, but it is sometimes over¬ 
looked, especially by scientists who, thinking of oots- 
troUed experiments in a laboratory or of data fed into a 
madiine, occasionally interpret archaeological evidence 
on the faulty assumption that what is before them is all 
that ever existed. Archaeologists and historians ace aware 
that they arc in possession of only a small proportion of 
the evidence that once existed and that their resulu must 
be correspondingly tentative. They cannot use the evi¬ 
dence they do not have, but they mutt tKrt forget about it. 
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Tbe basH of tcliablc inteipretation i* the a$3dng of the 
right quertioos. that is questions capable of being 
ftosweied from the evidence available, and all questions 
addressed to archaeological evidence must take into 
account its limitations. Otherwise they will be illogical 
Mid absurd. There are many logical and legitimate «pies- 
tions that one can ask of a btoch, for example, but it is no 
use asking if the btoch-builders were Piets, if all brochs 
were built by the same people, if they believed in angels 
or if they were Celts. Answers to such questions could be 
supplied archaeologieally by a single site only by the 
discovery of something like a tablet bearing the statement 
that all brochs were built by Piets, that they spoke a 
Celtic language and that they believed in angels. And 
such a statement would be historical evidence, not 
archaeological evidence, and It would have to be sub¬ 
jected to rigid tests of trustworthiness before it could be 
accepted as true. The attribution of the famous Alfrcd 
Jewel to King Alfred depends hardly at all upon archaeo¬ 
logical evidence, for this can do no more than answer 
questions about its discovery, composition, manufreture, 
decoration, purpose and date. The attribution depends 
almost entirely on the historical statement in open-work 
lettering round its edge— ablfred mec heht oewvrcan 
—and, taken alone, this statement docs not go very (u 
towards proving that the Alfred named oti the jewel is 
Alfred son of uEtbelwulf and King of the West Saxons. 
Support for or comment on such a conclusion must come 
from atgumenu based on other evidence, archaeological, 
historical and linguistic. The limitations imposed on in¬ 
ference by the nature of archaeological evidence are revere, 
but they must be strictly observed if interpretation is not 
to dissolve into a chaos of assumptions and guesses. It is 
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of fundftmeottd impottAoce to tecogime that atchico- 
logical material can supply answen only to certain kicMls 
of quesdoo and that it can throw light only on a limited 
range of human activities. 

In the light of these limitations how ate we to assess the 
claim of one archaeologist that, *We are all historians 
now*? It is a claim echoed in varying forms by many 
archaeologists today, though a few critical protests are 
heard from purists and from the remote fastnesses of pr^ 
history. We can understand what he means if he is trying 
to emphasize that his studies, unlike those of the geo* 
legist, are concerned primarily with human acitivitics. 
We can understand what he means if he is trying to say 
that, like the historian, he is seeking to reveal sequences 
and relationships in human aifairs. In these cases we can 
understand what he means and we can accept it, though 
we cannot accept the form in which he says it. If, how* 
ever, he means that he proposes to obtain from archaeo¬ 
logical evidence the same kind of conclusions as the 
historian obtains from historical evidence, then we must 
reject the thought behind the claim as /irmly as we reject 
the form in which it is expressed. The face of the matter 
is that an archaeologist Is not and cannot be a historian. 
As the terms ate understood today one deals with material 
evidence and the other deals with written evidence, and 
in this lies the essential didTerence between them. 

A relentless determination to arrange human affairs 
into logical and mutually exclusive compartments often 
produces only an artificial appearance of consistency 
which does violence to what it seeks to clarify. The 
French definition of pHbisloriqm, though universally 
applauded by scholars as an example of French logic, is 
an even better example of how confusion can be created 
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by an insistence on supetfidal fbnns and literal meanings 
at the expense of fundamental issues and true meanings. 
Let it be emphasized at once, therefore, that to say that an 
archaeologist cannot be a historian and that a historian 
cannot be an archaeologist is true only in the sense that 
they deal with different kinds of evidence. The same man 
can be both, of course, and it is highly desirable that this 
should be so. Indeed it must be so if one it to use the 
other’s evidence for the elucidation and elaboration of his 
own. The present point is simply that it would be mis' 
leading to assume, because a man may function in two 
capacities, that the two capacities ace the same and that 
be can switch from one kind of evidence to another with¬ 
out recognizing that it is diiletcAt in character and that it 
is controlled by an eodeely diflerent set of iimicatioos. 

In the above survey of archaeological evidence the dis¬ 
cussion has been directed towards problems which have 
an immediate bearing on the difficulties of co-ordinating 
archaeological and non-archaeological evidence. There¬ 
fore problems of interest more exclusively to archaeo¬ 
logists, such as those whidi centra on the search for an 
aluolute chronology, have been left on one side. A few 
other problems, sudi as those which concern typological 
clasai^tions and dlscribucion maps ace cacri^ forward 
to the next chapter where they may be conveniently 
compared with the problems of the place-name scholar. 
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IN the last chapter the djacuasicm turned os the Ainda* 
mental nature ^ archaeological evidence examined is the 
light of general problems of interpretation. It it not 
necessary to examine linguistic evidence in the tame way, 
for ve are concerned only with that part of it which it 
embedded in place-names. But, at our main concern with 
archaeological evidence was to consider how its nature 
controls its use in attempts to coordinate it with his* 
torical evidence, so our main concern now it to consider 
how and under what conditions the evidence of place* 
names may be coordinated with that of history and 
archaeology. We are not concerned with the contribution > 

of place-names to lexicography, to an understanding of 
the principles and processes of word-formation and name- 
giving, to studies of dialects, dialectal variations, phono¬ 
logical developments and semantic evolutions, or to any 1 

of the proble^ arising from the form and content of J 
language. Many philologists would see the true justificadoo ^ 

of place-name studies in the contribution they make to 
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ocher Unguisdc studies. They nuy welt be eight, but our 
concecQ is with pUce-osmes ss they msy be used to throw 
light OQ human endeavour in fields common to history 
and archaeology. 

Of the recovery and recognidon of placcMiame evidence 
little need be said. It consists of forms or early filings of 
place-names, and these occur in a historical context, i.e. 
n documents both national and local and, occasionally, 
in insccipdons on stones and coins. Their collection in¬ 
volves a laborious search through printed documents and 
archives of unpublished documents; it presumes an 
ability to read diflVcult hands with accuracy; and it re¬ 
quites a knowledge of load topography and historical 
associations, for in some cases it is di^ult to identify a 
particular spelling with its modem equivalent, especirily 
if the former is distorted or the Utter is a comffvon place- 
name like Ashton, Newton, Norton, Sutton, etc. The 
coUeaor of place-name forms, however, requites no 
highly specialized techniques like those of the excavator, 
and it is not necessary for him to interpret his forms 
during the process of their collection, though this of 
course sdds greatly to the interest of collectioo and, if he 
knows where the problems of interpeetation lie, it en¬ 
ables him to save time by ceasing to collect forms when a 
certain phase in the developntent a name is sufficiently 
well attested. 

There is a general impression in some quarters that a 
place-name scholar reaches his conclusions either by in¬ 
tuition or by some esoteric Nothing could be 

further from the truth. The impression, now surely cur¬ 
rent only among the exceedingly ignorant, probably 
arises from the fact that when a place-name scholar is 
asked to explain a name either he gives a short and 
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appaieotljr dogmatic ansvet or he bafRes the queatioaer 
with rounded and broken vowels, genitival inflexions, 
asaimilatioas, /-mutations, increasing diphthongs and 
other forbidding technicalities. He is not guessing, and he 
is not simply working backwards from the modern form 
of the name. He is (or should be) speaking from his 
knowledge of the collected forms of the name. Occa¬ 
sionally, if the question concerns one of the more corn- 
noon names like the above-mentioned Ashton, Newton, 
Norton or Sutton, he may guess from his general know¬ 
ledge of place-name patterns, but even a common name 
like Ashton may deceive one who metely guesses—the 
first element is usually OE ‘ash-tree’, but sometimes 
it is a peifrt"*! name or another word. The fact of the 
matter it that behind the place-name tdiolax*s derivation 
there is a formidable mass of evidence in the shape of 
dated early spelUngt, and without such evidence no re¬ 
putable scholar wifi seriously advance a suggestion. The 
collectioQ of place-name forms of an area—for the field- 
names and ofocr minor names at well as for the msjor 
names—is a task far mote arduous than it genct^y 
realixed. Only chose who have collected the place-name 
forms for a county, with the detailed documentation that 
is required today, can have any idea of the wotk involved. 
That a great deal of the work of collection is monotonous 
must be sdnucted, but it provides occasional moments of 
)oy when unusual or significant spellings appear to reveal 
a new facet of a problem or to bring support to a sus¬ 
pected derivation or development. 

The techniques used by the place-name scholar to in¬ 
terpret his evidence in terms consistent with itself, that Is 
in terms of language, need not delay ua here. It was im¬ 
possible to examine at close quaiten the specialized tech- 
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niqoes of the acchaeologist (see Above, pp. 25-Q or the 
critical apparatus of the historian, and those which the 
piaceHiatne scholar applies to his material are very much 
more complicated. DMailed discussion of them here is 
therefore quite out of the question, but it is especially 
important that anyone who wishes to use place*name 
evidence for non-linguistk conclusions should mahe him* 
self familiar with the principles on which these techniques 
of interpretation rest. 

What the place-name scholar is seeking is not only the 
original form and meaning of a name; he is also trying to 
reveal the various phases of its development sod the 
various linguistic influences that have transformed It 
through the ages. Indeed, in most cases be must under¬ 
stand the development before he can approach the 
original form with confidence. And he is, of course, no 
less interested in names which have fallen out of use and 
in forms which cannot now be identified with a current 
name or with any patticular place ox feature. To him all 
place-names, however epherncrtl they are and however 
insignificant are the physiod features to which they are 
attached, ate valuable evidence which may throw light on 
the nature and development of language. He may arrange 
his material chronologically, terrltoriidly or according to 
types of one kind or anotbu, he may classify it according 
to constituent eleoMnts or other features, and he may ex¬ 
press his derivations in forms which would be appro¬ 
priate only to an earlier age or another area; hut theU are 
conventions and, though they may mislead the rvon- 
specialist, they are no more confusing to the place-name 
scholar himself than current and strictly illogical phrases 
tike 'Secondary Neolithic Peterborough ware’ are to the 
archaeologist. 
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TIk important point is that, sittce the place-name 
tcholar*! maiefial it lingoittic, his aj^roadi to it must be 
linguistic To the intexpretacion of it he mutt bring a de¬ 
tailed knowledge of ^tooological changes and mor¬ 
phological Ttriadoat, he mutt be prepared to make full 
use of cbe methods of comparative philology, and he muse 
allow for the operation of special inAuences to which place- 
names are subjected (see above, pp. io~i i). His approach, 
one may emphasiae by r^etition, must be linguistic But 
it must not be exclusivdy linguistic, for he must pay 
attentioo also to topographical and other non-Uoguistic 
evideckce. It is a pointless academic exercise to urge that a 
certain ineerpretation is linguistically possible, even prob¬ 
able, if we happen to know from o^er sources that it is 
the wrong one. Some scholars of an earlier generation 
adopted such an exclusively linguistic attitude, and at the 
beginning of this century ooe went so far as to treat the 
plwe-namea of Lancashire as *a purely linguistic problem’, 
declaring (somewhat ungrammatically) that hit book 'is 
not concerned with the question whether the names fit the 
places to which they are attached, not whether they ever 
did so’. This attitude produced such fantutic derivations 
u Altcat (on the River Alt) ax>d Cockerham (on the Rivet 
Cocker) fkom personal names ‘Alta’ and ‘Kok’ respec¬ 
tively. It prob^ly atoae u a not unreasonable protest 
sgainst the wild guesses of what the author rolled 
'amatexir researches’, but it carried at least one learned 
professor into cloud-cuckoo land with the 'antiquaries’ 
whom he sought to restrain. 

To compare the place-name scholar’s problems with 
those of tlM historian and the archaeologist is useful be¬ 
cause it throws light on all their problems and brings into 
prominence the difficulties of co-ordination. The first 
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point, dready noted repeatedly but <o important that it 
cannot be too strongly cmphasiaed, is that historical 
evideoce is documentary and therefore direct evidence 
only of a state of mind, that archaeological evidence is 
material and therefore direct evidertce only of practical 
skills, technological processes, aesthetic interests and 
physical sequences, and that pUce>nan>e evidence is lin¬ 
guistic aisd therefore direct evidence only of language and 
speed) habits (see above, pp. I^i i). Indirect inferences 
may be drawn in each case, and the evidence of place- 
names may be used to throw light on the date, nature and 
extent of settlements, on the movemenu of peoples and 
their relatiooships to eadi other, on certain aspects of 
their organization and on many of the other problems 
that concern the historian and the archaeologist. But in 
all these cases the inferences depend to some extent on 
assumptions and they must be examined carefully before 
they ate accepted as valid. 

Secondly, it has been pointed out above (pp. ^lo) 
that the linguistic element in place-names consists essen¬ 
tially of sounds and that, except in so far as modem pro¬ 
nunciations are taken into account, they ate preserved 
only in historical contexts. The difficulties of interpretx- 
tion are increased not only by recognizable linguistic in¬ 
fluences (such as Notman-Frend) i^ucnces which affect 
spellings in Domesday Book) but also by vdiat must be 
describe u mistakes or inaccuracies in the written forms 
which now provide the only direct evideoce of what the 
soimds once were. In this sense, therefore, the place- 
name scholar'a buic material comes to him it second 
hand, a situation which does not face the archaeologist 
who usually has direct access to his bask material. Like 
the historian, though to a lesser extent, he is concerned 
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with the truscwonhiricss of his evidence itself. It cannot 
lie, but it majr be diatoned. In seeking the original fonn 
and meaning of a oan>e the earlier ^>eUings are rightly 
regarded as more revealing and more reliable than later 
spdlings, but the possibility of distortion arising from 
errors and inaccurades carries a warning against placing 
too much reliance on the testimony of a single form. 
SooKtimes a philologist will argue tl^t diis or that form 
cannot possibly belong to a eenain name, when in fact it 
can be proved that it does; and in sudi cases a rigidly 
linguistic approach wilt lead only to confusion. The 
place-name scholar must allow for occasional distortions 
In the written fomu which represent his basic material. 

Thirdly, it has been noted ^at the techniques of collec¬ 
tion employed by the place-name scholar are fat less 
spedalired than tlwse of the archaeologist. The value of a 
collection of place-name forms may be impaired by care¬ 
lessness and incompetence, however, and in practice the 
scholar must either collect the forms himself or be sure of 
the efficiency and thoroughness of his assistants. Forms 
inaccurately copied or incorrectly dated can produce mis¬ 
leading evidence. It is important also to know the nature 
of the document from which the forms have been aly 
stracted and whether or not all forms in it have been 
abstracted. Failure to pay sufftdent attention to such 
points ss these increases the difficulties of interpretation 
far more than do the occasional distortions in the written 
sources themselves. The tremendous labour involved in 
the compilation of a place-name collection today makes 
it necessary to use assistants at some stage, but the possi¬ 
bility that relevant incidental information may be missed 
is always present and the responsibility of deciding how 
and w)^ to call in assistance is one that the place-name 
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•pedilist must tccept. The uchieologut has a similar, 
though by no means identical, problem in that he is al¬ 
most always compelled to make use of assistants in his 
work as an excavator. 

A fourth point arises from the nature of the evidence. It 
was implied above (p. 7) that those archaeologists who 
describe their material as ‘unconscious* are guihy of mis¬ 
using the word. There is no need to beat ab^t the bush: 
the word applies to a mental state and cannot be a;^ed to 
an inanimate piece of pottery. We know what tb^ mean 
of course. They mean that the pot conveys to the archaeo¬ 
logist information not intended by the men who made it 
and that in this respect it is different from historical evi¬ 
dence. They overk^k the fact, however, that all written 
records convey to the historian infonnation not intended 
by the men who composed them atsd that this is as true of 
chronicles and avowedly expository works as it is of 
documents which attempt only to record. They also 
ignore the difierence between dicing something with an 
eye on the future and doing it deliberately to provide 
evidence for a future scholar, and they apparently forget 
that much arcba«)logical material was made with an eye 
on the future. Leaving aside such considerations, how¬ 
ever, let us for a moment examine how far the word ‘un¬ 
conscious’ might be applied in a metaphorical or trans¬ 
ferred sense to histodx^, archaeological and linguistic 
material respectively. The man who composes a chrooldc 
or a charter is conscious of what be is doing. So equally is 
the man who makes a pot or carves a stone. Hither or both 
may consciously have an eye on the future, and neither is 
likely to be consciously providing evidence for a future 
scholar. Now this is where place-names seem to stand 
apart fmn both historical and archaeological material: it 
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goes without sajtng that pUce-ntunes were not created u 
evidence for a future scholar, but neither were they 
aeated for the edification or admiration of a future 
generation and, nM>st important of all, the people who 
created them were iK>t even conscious that they were 
creating }dace-Dames. The point is that place-names, un¬ 
like pots and manuscripts, arise spontaneously without 
conscious intention on the part of those who make them 
and they develop w’ithout a conscious attempt to mould 
them to a particular plan or design. There are occasional 
examples c( names ^iberately formed or changed, but 
these are comparatively tare exceptions to the cute. This 
spontaneity and lack of calculated human interference 
seems to ht one of the most important characteristics of 
place-names. Its significance in terms of interpretation 
will become apparent below. 

Another characteristic, more difficult to put into words, 
is conrvected with the last. Plsce-names are direct evidence 
only of linguistic developments, it is true, but within this 
comparatively narrow field they have a generality, not to 
say universality, that is dented to archaeological aitd his¬ 
torical evidence. One is aware that most people use pots 
and chat many may read or be mentioned in manuscripts, 
but both pots and manuscripts arc made by specialists and 
it is the work of these spccialisu that comes before the 
archaeologist and the historian. Place-names by contrast 
arc not produced by specialists but by ordinary men and 
women speaking their own langua^ as they spoke it 
naturally every day and bringing no special skills and 
techniques to the formation of place-names. What is 
especially difficult to put into wor^ is the point that the 
spontaneity and lack of calculated human interference in 
t^ace-names, coupled with this fact that they are more 
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closely tepresenudve of the genenl linguistic tspects of 
human activity than axchaeological evidence is represen¬ 
tative of its general nuueiial aspects, allows one to use 
them at indirect evidence with greater confidence. That 
is to say, conclusions about political and social develop¬ 
ments reached by indirect inference from place-names arc 
on the whole more reliable than ainiilar co n clusions 
reached by indirect inference from archaeologkil evi¬ 
dence. Or, to put it in another form, assumptions are 
inevitable in all conclusions of this kind, but as a rule the 
assumptions behind tKMi-llnguistic inferences from place- 
names are less prominent and less strained than the 
assumptions behind noo-atchaeobgkal inferences from 
archaeological material. 

A «t»th point arises from the qualities of spontaneity 
and generality in place-names, a^ it provides another 
argiiment for the reliability of noo-linguistic conclusions 
based on them. One may, if one wishes, visualize the 
historian, the archaeologist and the place-name scholar as 
all engaged in a kind of activity, that of trying to 

recover sequences, relationships and explanations. Just as 
the excavating archaeologist is engag^ in stripping off 
and examining layers of archaeological evidence from his 
site, so the historian is engaged in stripping off layers of 
accretions and modifications from his text, the place- 
name scholar is engaged in stripping offlayers of phono¬ 
logical developmeot from his names, and all are trying to 
uncover original forms and the various influences to 
which they have been subjected. In this activity the place- 
name scholar has one very great advantage over the his¬ 
torian and the archaeologist. In the primary interpretation 
of his evidence he can call upon—indeed he must call 
upon—a body of well-defined rules that govern almost 
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ftU aspects of linguistic developments. The historian and 
the archaeologist in their interpretation of manuscripts 
and sites reflectively have no such assistance. They may 
call upon their knowledge of other sites and other manu¬ 
scripts. and their techniques may be applicable to other 
sites and other manuscripts, but every site and every 
manuscript is unique in the sense that it is a law to itself. 
A place-name scholar can say in eiiect. “niis or that lin¬ 
guistic development is known to occur generally with the 
force of a law and therefore in this instance we may safely 
conclude that.. An archaeologist who tried to explain 
sequences on his site by such an appeal to general rules 
would soon be in dire trouble. And so would a historian 
who employed the same kind of argument to elucidate the 
manuscript relations of his chxonidc. 

The philologist is often impatient with the historian 
and the archaeologist, blaming them for slovenliness of 
approach and lack of precision in their conclusiocu. Per¬ 
haps he would be more tolerant if he remembered that hia 
own precision comes largely from the existence of a body 
of rules of general applicability and a body of comparative 
material which can be brought to bear directly on his own 
particular problems, an advantage which excites the envy 
rather than the admiration of the historian and the 
archaeologist. It will be seen that this advantage springs 
from what have been called above tl>e spontaneity and the 
generality of linguistic ouiterial. It will also be seen that 
the itM:reased precision which results from this advantage 
gives a greater validity to inferences drawn from place- 
name evidence. 

One of the archaeologist’s approaches does, indeed, 
attempt to supply something of the deficiency that results 
from the absence of any wdl-defin^ and widely applic- 
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able body of rules govexning the development of archaeo¬ 
logical material. This is the typological method, the basis 
of which is an attempt to arrange archaeologi^ objects 
such as weapons, implements and pottery in soone kind of 
chronological sequecKe. There can be no question that 
the typological method has made great and permanent 
contributions to the study of archaeology, and in the 
hands of a master it can throw brilliant light on aspects of 
human aedvity that might otherwise remain in darkness. 
At its worst, however, it is no more than a ridiculous con¬ 
ceit. Its successful use demands an objective approach, 
and it is unfortunate that the most sul^'eaive of students 
often figure prominently among those moR attracted to 
it. Even at its best it depends upon a series of assump¬ 
tions, and these ate not always strong enough to suppoR 
the strain imposed upon them. There is what the archaeo- 
logiR calls sn ‘incvertible typological series’, proposed 
on the assumption chat certain observed developments 
can take place in one direction only, that is forwaHi but 
not backwards, and other series are proposed on the un- 
adortwd assumption that changes cahibit a tendency to¬ 
wards increased cfttdency or a tendency to advance from 
the simple to the complex. 

When a typological series can be proved to be irrever¬ 
sible it carries great coaviedoo, but irreversible series ate 
claimed more often than proved. As for assumed trends, 
well, enough examples of diminishing cftidcncy, ardsdc 
degeneradon, rejecdon of the compUmted and revival of 
the simple can be produced to undermine any belief that 
trends in craftsmanship possess anything like the compul- 
aion ioberenC in either the evoludonar)' systems of the 
natural scientist or the phonological developments of the 
philologiR. One must also bear in mind the impact upon 
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etch othet of peoples at dillexent techootogical levels, the 
effect of isolation and the emergence of local variations, 
to say nothing of the man who coosdoosly rebels against 
current fashions and the man who follows his own 
imagination rather than the nKsdels before him. Typo* 
logi^ sequences in archaeology are most reliable when 
the bases of the assumptions behind them arc functional, 
for in this field there ate strong forces operative, if not 
irresistible compulsions, and in this field also the typo- 
logist has St least a chance, sonsetimes a good chance, of 
making fairly objective assessments. They reach the nadir 
of reliability when attempts to arrange artistic designs in 
dtronological sequences rest only on the assumptioa that 
the artists were bound by evolutionary criteria that 
have no existence outside the typologist's own mind. It 
mutt be admitted that it is usually ait-historians who 
produce the most subjective and the most unconvincing 
sequences. Not all art>historians of course. And not 
only art-historians. They have no monopoly of self- 
delusion. 

It should be made clear that the archaeologist’s typo¬ 
logical systems have Uttie in common with the evolu¬ 
tionary sequences of the natural scientist, from which they 
were borrowed, or the phonological developments of the 
philologist, to which they have been compared. The 
latter have nothing to do with function, as the archaeo¬ 
logist understands the word, and they have less than no¬ 
thing to do with illusions that straight lines tend to be¬ 
come curved or that curved lines tend to become straight. 
In common with the evolutionary sequences of the natural 
scientist they are divorced from conscious human in¬ 
fluence and interference; it is this that gives them the 
element of compulsion from which is derived their wide 
JO 
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tppIicabUity uid, therefore, their comptntiTcly high de¬ 
gree of reliability. The archacologtat'i material it too 
doscly dependent on consdous human codeaToux to 
permit its escape from the vagaries impUdt in that re* 
latioiuhip. The historian’s material is even more de¬ 
pendent on volidoo, and the historian hu always realized 
that what he calls the human factor ptedudes the postula¬ 
tion of predse and compelling patterns in the affiurs of 
men. The student of charters, for example, is wary of 
pressing a coodusion based only on diplomatic sequences 
if other evidence fails to cotrohoraxe h. The archaeolo¬ 
gist's matcnal. It has now often been emphasized, directly 
represents practical skUli, technological processes, aes¬ 
thetic interests and physical sequences, but changes in 
these fields are not altogether divorced from the con- 
sdous human dement of volition, comparable to the 
historian’s 'state of mind', and In this lies the cmdal 
difierence berweeo them and the pbonologica] dcvek>{v 
ments of the philologist. 

The point is that the archaeologist’s typological syv 
terns, even at their best, cannot have the force of a natural 
law and cannot be expected to reveal the precise chronc^ 
logical significance of every relevant object submitted to 
them. This is not to say that typological studies have t»o 
value. Such a position would be untenable in the of 
the resuks made possible by typological dassifications. 
They are always useful for purposes ^ desoiption, illus¬ 
tration, comparison and corroboration, and very fre¬ 
quently firm chronological condusioos can be drawn 
from the application of comparative material to individual 
objects. But this is another matter. The validity of a con- 
dusion thus obtained depends upon the validity of the 
comparison and of the assumptions based on it rather 
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than upon any inherent compuJaion or tnevitabUity in the 
series itself. 

The place-name scholar makes use of similar classifica¬ 
tions, but be does not confuse them with phonological 
developments. He seeks to recover and place in some kind 
of chronological order the predominating patterns of 
nomenclature, rcoogiuzing that these change from area to 
area as well as from age to age, and he advances by con¬ 
sidering the nature, usage and significance of names which 
contain, for example, such elements as -iagu, •ingfibdm, 
bdm, tin, hyr and p«rp (on which see below. Chapters V 
and VI). But the criteria behind his chronological classi¬ 
fications are not primarily phonological; they arise firom 
assumptions based on political and social co^iiions, the 
iiKidcnce and character of personal names, geographical 
distributions, topograpliical associations and comparative 
material of various kinds. The typological classifications 
of the archaeologist have much in common with these 
placc-nante classifications. They serve a useful descriptive 
purpose, and they provide bases for permissible inter¬ 
pretations and conclusions, but in all cases they depend 
upon assumptions whkh, varying from instance to in¬ 
stance, must each be subjected to a severely critical ex¬ 
amination. They do not have the force of a Taw’ as the 
word is understood by scientists and philologists. 

Distribution maps are sonkcdmes criticized under the 
tame headings as typological systems, but this is inappo¬ 
site, for by themselves distribution maps add nothing to 
the discussion. Their purpose is to bring graphically to 
the eye Klationships that exist ot may exist between cer¬ 
tain selected features and other features. Their value lies 
in the fact that graphic representation of relauonshipa 
facilitates their comprehension by the mind, and in some 
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cates the celationthipi are to complex that they cannot be 
comprehended except by graphic rcpceteotation. Distri¬ 
bution maps do no mote thim express the location or 
space relationshipa of given feattuet, and they might 
equally well be called location maps, as they often are. 
Tltere is nothing wrong with the name disttibotion map, 
however, to long as it is not invested with some mystical 
ot magical property of revelation which it does not of 
itself possess. 

It is not distribution maps that need to be critkited but 
the inferences that ate sometimes drawn from distribu¬ 
tions or, rather, the assumpdons on whidi these in¬ 
ferences rest In seeking conclusioAS one mtist be sure 
that the seleaed features belong to the same period or, if 
the intention it to ttace changes in time, that the selected 
features belong respectively to the periods concerned. 
One must be sure, too, that the features can support the 
inferences drawn &om them and also that othet factots do 
not exist to destroy their validity. Conclusions based on 
too few examples may be misleading; they may reflect no 
more than the accidents of survh^ or discovery, and 
sometimes one suspects they really reflect the flict that 
antiquaries have bera more active or mote enthusiastic in 
one area than in another. Frequently, especially In Scot¬ 
land, they represent only geogra{^cal or geological 
limiiadons or the occurrence of fer^e soils, and in d>ese 
cases h is the diflerences between archaeological ditttibu- 
dons rather than their similarides that are most signifleam. 
It is necessary, for example, to be sure that coa^ distri- 
budons do represent sea-borne influences, not merely 
geographical limitations imposed by a narrow coastal 
plain. In seeking political conclusions it is especially im¬ 
portant to be sure that the selected features can support 
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the inferences drawn from them. Changing forms and 
decorations in pottery, for example, may arise &om the 
influences of t^e or expanding conucts rather than 
from political unities, a^ even with structures like 
brochs and hill-forts the assumption that they reflea 
political organizations requires support from other 
sources. Much depends upon the nature of the features 
seleaed, the number of examples available and the amount 
of other evidence that can be brought to the support of 
the inferences drawn. Conclusions based on placC'Oame 
features ate open to many of the objections that might be 
raised agairut conclusions based on archaeological fea¬ 
tures, but reasons have been given above (pp. for 
accepting linguistic features as mote closely related to the 
political and social aspects of hunum activity. To that 
extent, therefore, and speaking broadly, conclusions 
based on place-name distributions are more reliable than 
conclusions based on archaeological distributions. 

A final point in this general survey may be made con¬ 
cerning the completeness of the evidence available. 
Neither the archaeologist not the place-name scholar can 
draw conclusions from evidence that no longer exists or 
is not available, though both must try to allow for it in 
their conclusions. Both have lost much evidence by the 
passage of time, and if the archaeologist is fortunate in 
that the survival of his evidence is entirely independent of 
the survival of a written record the place-name scholar is 
better equipped to grapple with the unknown by inference. 
And this also applies to material which, though it has 
sutvived, presents problems of identification. The term 
'ritual ol^ect* has l^en laughed out of court to such an 
extent that its use by an archaeologist today is taken as a 
confession that he has no idea at all what the ohjea is. 
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There wm a time when the 'hitheito unrecorded personal 
name', postulated by place-name scholars to explain an 
obscure ficst element, was coming to be regarded at least 
by non-specialist critics as a similar confession of Ignor¬ 
ance. In the last twenty years Scandinavian scbolanhip, 
which has made to great a contribution to the study of 
English place-names, hat taught us much about genidval 
compoaition and we now krow that non-personal first 
elements in the genitive case are much more common 
than used to be thought. But at no time has any reputable 
place-name sdiolat doubted the existence in place-names 
of a considerable number of personal names which 
happen not to have been recorded independently. He can 
bring convincing support to his derivations from the 
known principles of name-giving and from comparable 
forms and name-stems preserved elsewhere. The archaeo¬ 
logist is in a dificrent position with regard to ritual ob¬ 
jects: by their luiturc they can be explained only in terms 
of ritual, and if this is unknown there is no more to be 
said. It should not be forgotten, however, that archaeo¬ 
logical objects of unknown purpose can soil be used to 
provide infotatation about technical capadiies and aes¬ 
thetic interests, and that place-name elements of obscure 
significarKC can still be us^ to provide linguistic iafotma- 
tion. But it would be unwise to attempt to draw more 
general conclusions from them so long as they remain 
obscure and unexplained. 


V 


BRITONS. ANGLO-SAXONS 
AND PICTS 


IN th« Ust chftptet attention was drawn to certain charac¬ 
teristics of place-names. These are important to all who 
attempt to interpret them—in terms of language or in 
terms of noo-linguisdc conclusions. It was emphasized 
that place-naffMS are essenttall 7 linguistic material and 
therefore direct evidence only of language and linguistic 
developments. But when place-names ace used for non- 
linguistic conclusions, that is as indirect evidence, it was 
suggested that they often inspire greater cordidence than 
one would accord to non-archaeological conclusions 
from archaeological material. On balance, in other words, 
the historian may prefer to put his crust in conclusions 
drawn from place-name evidence. This does not mean 
that the historian or anyone else is entitled to collect ex¬ 
amples of British, Anglo-Saxon, Pktish, Scandinavian 
and other groups of place-names, put them indiscri- 
mirutely on maps, and then hopefully expect that simple 
answers to complicated questions will leap automatia^y 
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to his eye. Othet coosidcntions must be taken into 
account if teliable conclusions are to be drawn &om 
place-names, and it cannot be too strongly stressed that 
their intcrpreuuon in tetms of oon-linguistic conclusions 
odm numy hazards to the unwary. 

Some of these considerations are so elementary as to be 
almost self-evident. It is true that claims to ^ve dis¬ 
covered Phoenidan, Mongolian and other surptisiog in¬ 
fluences in the place-names of Britain are cow put for¬ 
ward only by maniacs, but strange oondusions still come 
out of the b^ of those who forget the bask principles 
and conditions bdiind name-giviog. Tbe fundamental 
purpose of names is to provide a means of idendflcatioo: 
this is the function that dictates their formation and keeps 
them alive. We may not know the immediate require¬ 
ments of idendflcadon hehii»d an irtdividual place-name, 
but if our inrerptetadon of it or an assumpdon based on 
it conflicts with these underlying requirements we are 
likely to go astray. Secondly, it should be lanembered 
that place-names, arising spontaneously as identiflcatory 
labels, ate part of the language of the people(s) who 
formed and used them. They may incorporate elements 
from another language or speech group, and this is al¬ 
ways slgnifleant, but it docs not of itself carry fltem into 
the language of theit consdtuent elements. An English- 
speaking community, for example, may incorporate 
British elements or Scandinavian personal names into 
some of its place-names, but the place-names as such are 
English. And they remain English wbeievet and for so 
long as they arc in common use by an English-speaking 
community. 

Thirdly, the existence of a name depends upon its use 
and acceptance by people outside the place to which it is 
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attached, i.e. by the petals who use the oaine as an ideoti- 
ficatory label rathei than by the people who happen to 
live in the place. The name of a village, for example, 
depends fot its existence upon the pco^ in the neigh¬ 
bouring villages, not upon those who live in it; the latter 
ate usually content in conversation to refer to it as *here' 
or ’home’ or ’this village’ as distinct from other places. It 
is the sixe of the area or populatton throughout which a 
place-name is accepted as an identificatory label that 
determines its persistence and permanence. That is why 
rivec-aames, hiU-names and names of other prominent 
topographical features, having a wider currency, are so 
persistent and so permanent. At the other extreme are 
field-names and other minor names which, being cuttent 
only among a comparatively small number of people, lack 
the wide acceptance that makes for permanence. That is 
why they ate so feequendy fotgotten, lost, changed or 
replaced. Between the two extremes ate the great majority 
of village-names, much mote permanent than minor 
names but seldom so long-lived and persistent as the 
names of hills and rivers. These divisions have nothing to 
do with formal and functional differences, only with the 
currency value of the various names. Small streams often 
have names as impermanent as the names of fields; towns 
and large villages are sometimes as widely known as 
rivets and hills; some viUage-names and hamlet-names 
have no mote than a local currency and they tend to dis¬ 
appear with the settlements to which they are attached; 
and on the other hand many names which formally are 
minor names (e.g. Bradford, Oxford, Henley, etc.) have 
gained a wider currency than most major names. 

In attempts to base oon-linguistic conclusions on 
place-names these and similar considerations must be 
I* 
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borne in mind, for the reliftbiljtjr of the concliuioot pro¬ 
posed d^endi upon r just «pptecitcion of the cooditiotu 
underlying the form* uid dereJopnMQts of the names as 
well u an understanding of the forms and derelopments 
as linguistic phenomena. Linguistic supetiocity in an area, 
for example, need not necessarily iniply political domi¬ 
nance—consider England after the Konnan Conquest— 
and even the complete disappearance of a language rteed 
not imply exterminatiois—coosidet the linguistic fate of 
the Pkts. On the other hand, the survival of fragmenu of 
an earlier language in place-names, though it must imply 
intercourse or contact of some kind, need not imply the 
survival of the people who spoke the earlier language; in 
many cases, no doubt, they were absorbed into the new 
society, giving up their language and retaining their 
lives, but often there is nothing in the linguistic evidence 
alone to preclude an assumption that they wete exter¬ 
minated at some date after contact had been gaaMUKrH 
It will be cleat that the non-lioguiitic inieipretadon of 
place-names raises very many problems—too many to 
enumerate here—and that each must be considered on its 
own merits and within the framework of evidence from 
other sources. remaining pages of this chapter and 
the whole of the next are devoted to illustrating some of 
those problems by means of examples. It is emphasized 
that the examples ate not intertded to cover all the prob¬ 
lems, and they are certainly not intended to give an im¬ 
pression of the extent and range of the potential contribu¬ 
tion of place-name studies to history. They are examples 
only, and the object it simply to explain and illustrate the 
kinds of problem that one frequently meets in attempts to 
use place-names for conclusions of a non-linguistk 
character. 
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One of the most crudal problems of cztly English 
history is that of the extent to which the British popula¬ 
tion survived the impact of the Anglo*Saxon settlement. 
Contributions to Its solution come from screral different 
sources, including that of place-names which alone con¬ 
cerns us here; and it is at once clear that place-names by 
themselves cannot provide a complete picture and cannot 
answer all the questions sometimes i^ressed to them. 
The nwet persistent Celtic names arc those of prominent 
natural features such as rhrers, hills and forests, and with 
them we may include names of ancient territorial divisions 
and nanves of Romano-Bridsh towns. Such names are 
found in all parts of England, but they are comparatively 
race in eastern and south-cascem areas, which bore the 
initial brunt of the Anglo-Saxon conquest, and they iiv- 
crease in number only u one approaches the western 
shires. They point to intercourse or contact of some kind 
between the native Britons and the advancing English, 
and one may fairly assume closer or mote prolonged con¬ 
tact in the western shires which the English settlers 
reached in smaller numbers or at a time when the foree of 
the conquest had lost much of its violence. But they do 
not in themsehres imply very close contact, even in the 
areas where they are most common, and they do not pro- 
videditea evidence for (he survival of a British population. 
On the other hand, even the complete absence of Bcittonic 
elements in some eastern or south-eastern areas does not 
rteccssarily imply that the Britons were exterminated. 

When one turns to habitadon-names, names of villages 
and homesteads, these are rarely found to contain Brit- 
tonic elements, even In Devon, Somerset, Gloucester¬ 
shire, LaiKtshire and the shires adjacent to Wales, and it 
is a notable fact that they present certain rather surprising 
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features. In the whole of Lancashire, for exanple, less 
than sixty place-names containing Brittonic elements have 
been noted, and by origin as well as by usage most of 
them were stdctly English place-names, i.e. names like 
Cbeetham, Pendleton and Qndderton (containing *ctlp-, 
*pomt and *r«drr or *tadtir respectively with an English 
foal element) as distinct from names 1^ Culcheth, Pen- 
keth and Tulketh (in which both elements ate Celtic). An 
even more remarkable feature of Brittonic elements in 
Lartcashire place-rtames is that almost all of them refer 
to natural or prominent topographical features, as for 
exso^le (Svood’), (‘hill’), (‘church’), 

*mu (‘island’), etc. Ha^y any of them re^ to any kind 
of habitation (Treales, cf. Welsh in/, ‘hamlet’, and Ifyt, 
‘hall’, is perhaps the only safe example), and hardly any of 
them are personal names (Wigan, apparently an elliptical 
form of an earlier Trtf WipM or Btd V'i^, may be one 
example). This is a most important feature when one 
comes to interpret these names in terms of history. The 
failure of genuine Brittonic formations to impress than* 
selves on English place-rMamenclature and the mono¬ 
tonous repetition of topographical elements in the so- 
called British place-names carry a strong warning against 
overestimating the extent to which the Britons aid the 
English were in contact with each ocher when such names 
arose. If any number of Britons had survived in close con¬ 
tact with t^ English one would have expected the pre¬ 
servation of more than an occasional Btittonic habitative 
element and more than an occasional Brittoiuc personal 
name. The rarity of Brittonic habitative elemenu is 
especially relevant to the question of whether or not 
British villages and settled commuiudcs survived the 
impact of the Anglo-Saxon conquest. 
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The warning against overetumadng the contact be¬ 
tween the two peoples is undetlined, in Lancashire and 
elsewhere, by such coounon tautological formations as 
Cheecwood and Qietwoode (*wood-wood*), Btedon and 
Breedon (TuU-hill’) and Pendle and PenhiJl ('hill-hill’),* 
for they imply that the neighbouring Anglo-Saxons had 
heard but did not know the meaning of these conunon 
Celtic words. They count heavily against all but the nvost 
brief and supetiklal contact. In marked contrast, as evi¬ 
dence of intercourse between the two peoples, is a name 
like Dover (OB Defras, Romano-British British 

Late British which implies that the 

Anglo-^xons who adopted it could recognize Celtic 
plurals in oblique cates. The name Dover might be dis¬ 
counted as familiar to Anglo-Saxon raiders and traders 
long before the aJvtntui SaximsM, but this argument can¬ 
not apply to inland names like Andover and Wendovex, 
for which a similar adoption of Celtic oblique plurals by 
Anglo-Saxons must be postulated. The rarity of such for¬ 
mations, however, throws into high teiicf the isolated 
charaaec of the great majority of Brittonic elements in 
English place-names. 

We know, of course, from other sources of evidence 
that a considerable number of Britons survived in some 
parts of England. We know, too, that a people can 
physically survive the impact of a conquest and yet leave 
few traces in the place-nomenclature of an area, for these 
depend leu upon physical survival than upon the rela- 
tioDs between the conquerors and the conquered, the 
nature of the contact between them, the tolcrwce of the 

* In t luet mic the tMUolo^cal Pendk (Briiith pum, OB received 
■ (econduy ecpIanMOfy *hUr, vkh ihe re^ thu Pendle HjB tnnuw '(he 

hfllhiBhUin 
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one and the readiness of the other to accept asaimiiation, 
the question of which langtugc is given up and, above 
all, the qiicstioo of how quickly and how thoroughly the 
process of linguistic assimiladtm is carried through. It is 
important not to base positive conclusions on place- 
names when the only evideiKe they oScr is negative. The 
point is that those who seek to prove a very considerable 
Btidsh survival in England must find support for their 
thesis in evidence otl^ than that provided by place- 
names. 

From place-names we can legitimately infer a certain 
amount of contact between the two peoples, varying in 
degree from area to area and increasing u the ^glish 
advanced towards the western shires. Ihere we may 
assume that in the later phases of the settlement there wu 
less violent hostility and that the English arrived in com¬ 
paratively smaller numbers or held a relathrdy less 
dominating position numcticslly, with the result that the 
linguistic balaiKes were not quite so heavily weighted 
against the survival of Brittonic place-name elements. 
We can also draw fairly safe conclusions about the nature 
of the contact between the two peoples. In Lancashire, 
for example, the distribution of the Brittonic elements 
suggests that the Britons were not driven into the hills 
and other remote areas, as is so often urged, and that their 
proximity to what we may take to be the earliest English 
place-names in the area strongly suggests that linguistic 
contact was more or less confined to the first phsse of the 
settlement tbete. Whether the Britons wete then expelled 
and/or exterminated or whether, as is on general grounds 
mu^ more likely, they quickly and completely adopted 
the language of their conquerors is not for the place- 
name schoLu to say on the purely linguistic evidence be- 
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fore him. What he can say, and that with some emphasis, 
is that however many Britons physically sucvh^ the 
Anglo-Saxon conquest nowhere in England is there any 
sign that they exercised an appreciable influence on the 
language, economy, political anangements and general 
way of life of the English. The Romano-British com¬ 
munities were completely broken, and with their lan¬ 
guage they lost their national identity and their corporate 
existence. Where they survived it was as alien elements in 
a society essentially English and essentially Germanic. 

Into the above discussion come other factors not con¬ 
sidered here, and in particular the question of the dates at 
which the various Brittonic elements were adopted into 
English place-nomenclature. It will be obvious that 
Welsh place-names arising from advances eastwards 
across Ofla’s Dyke at a later date must be excluded from 
the discussion, but it is RX>te difficult to assess the lin¬ 
guistic developments which aflected Brittonic elements in 
the age of settlement. The history of Brittonic and 
Anglo-Saxon sound-changes in these dark centuries is not 
yet fully understood, and wc must leave these problems 
to specialists in Celtic and Anglo-Saxon philology. The 
Importance of the chronological factor in non-linguistic 
interpretation may he mote dearly illustrated by ro- 
fetence to attempts to recover from place-names Informa¬ 
tion about the rate atMl progress of the English settlement. 
The underlying theory is simple enough. i.e. that the 
distribution of the earliest English place-name formationa 
will indicate tbe areas of earliest settlement, that chrono¬ 
logically secondary formations will indicate secondary 
settlement, and so on. Therefore the place-name scholar 
is concerned to disentangle the chimgiag patterns of 
place-nomenclature and to arrange them in some kind of 
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chroDologlcal order, « process which requites • con- 
sidcfstion of how the habits of name-giving react to 
changing social and economic cooditioni u well as to 
linguisuc developments. 

nis is mote compUcated than might appear and, as the 
immediate object it simply to provide an example of the 
importance of the chronologicid factor, we may leave on 
one side place-names which preserve references to Angl^ 
Saxon h<»thenism snd a number of ekmena which seem 
to belong individually to the migration age, and concen¬ 
trate attention on the considerable number of names 
which originally ended in the plural termioation -in^. 
For more than a hundred years histotisns have b^n 
aware of these names, but tl^tr intetpretation has been 
much modified since Kemble drew attention to what he 
called *the patronymical termination iitg'. It is not enough 
to count up place-nsmes which today have an *ing' in 
their forms, for many of these are et}'inologically in¬ 
correct; they nity represent, for example, a weak genitive 
singular (•<*) as in Abingdon (OE AbbtaJAi, *Abba’s 
hiU*}, a genitive plural (-«w) as in Huntingford (OE 
Himltnaford^ ‘the ford of the hunters’), an adjective like 
*tsrstn (‘cress-growing’) in Carsiogton or *f^sm Cgnss- 
growing*) in Garsiogton or *b*skn (‘hat^I-growing’) in 
HasUflgdM, or some other word like OE aetrn (’acorn’) 
in Acetingtoo or ON Mitff' arcle*) in Bakring or 
ON 0 ig (‘meadow*) in Mickering. There is also the noun- 
forming suAx -atg, in common nouns like iipa^ (‘market’), 
ifjggag (‘building’) and ttubbing (‘clearing’), which occurs 
frequently in place-names (e.g. Chipping, Newbi^in and 
Stubbing), e^>edally in minor names, and is nearly always 
indicative of late formations. There is, however, a singular 
place-name-forming suffix -i^g, possibly an adaptation of 
6 ) 
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the Qoun-formlng suffix perhsps idenucal in fiiDcdoa 
with it and often difEkuIt to distinguish (torn it. Examples 
are Claveting, Kemsing, Bletching and Nursling. Some of 
the examples are palatalized, like Gcddinge, Lockinge, 
Ruckinge and Wantage (ir«w/wrg< and this 

may be indicative of an old locative case (e.g. af WoMtuiff) 
or perhaps of a distinction, observed in Swedish parallels, 
between naiute-namcs (which ate 0-stcm declensions) and 
old settlement-names (which arc /e-stem declensions). 
Some of these names ate comparatively late formations, 
but many are undoubtedly early. They occur in most parts 
of England, but their greater frequency in Kent, Hamp¬ 
shire and Berkshire has led to the suggestion that they 
bring support to Bede’s statement diat the men of 
southern Hampshire and the Isle of Wight were of the 
same Jutish stock as the men of Kent. It seems clear that 
they have a beating on the course of the Anglo-Saxon 
settlement, but it is not always possible to decide which 
examples ate early and which might be late. In any cate 
they are formally quite distinct from the -M/e/ names in 
which the historian tends to put his crust, though he often 
confuses them with other formations. 

The nominadve plural -iiigu is found in Reading 
(RhuH/i^, 'the followers or men of Reads’), Woking 
(\r9etwfiu, ‘the men of Wocc*), Hastings ‘the 

men of Hest (a)*) and many similar names. Striedy they 
are folk-names, not originally place-names, for they re- 
fened to a people and later to a specifK place. For 
long it has Ixeo agreed that these names, anting at a time 
whm the Anglo-Saxons saw themselves as organized in 
comptradvely small communidet held together by a per- 
soniJ bond, reflect the unstable conditions of the period 
immediately following the migratioo and therefore Mong 
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to the fint phase of the settlemenL Hardly later in time, 
but continuing to arise for a rather longer period, are the 
tpediic place-names like Wokingham (Voeemgaidm), 
Goodmanham {CeJmtauSn^bSm) and Wahingham 
formed by the addition of him (*vill^c’) 
to a folk-name in the genitive plural (-Wjn-)- The chrono¬ 
logical range of names in 'ingu and -oigtAJm it dependent 
on conditions obtaining in areas where they occur, and h 
is probable that migratiofMge conditions would survive 
longer outside the areas of initial settlement and where 
the Anglo-Saxons were pushing westu-ards to occupy 
new lands. But it is generally accepted that names in 
are charaaetistic of the ^th aod ahedt centuries and 
that names in arc not likely to have arisen much 

after A.O. 6 x). 

Other (genitive plural) formations no doubt be¬ 
long to the same early period. Examples arc Hastingleigh 
'the clearing of the Hestin^’), Hasting- 
ford {HMstagtferJ, ‘the ford of the KSstingas*), Pang- 
bourne {PApng^unu, ‘the scream of the P£^ngas^, 
Redling&ld i^RMdiagtftid, ‘the open land of the R£d- 
lingas*) and Hoddington {HoddmgatAi, ‘die enclosuxe of 
the Hoddingas’). Some of these elemenu suggest com¬ 
munities long established on the land and already 
developing its resources. Most of them were alive and 
productive in the age of settlement, but many of them re- 
mairted alive and productive as place-ntme elements 
throughout the Old English period. Therefore, tltbough 
formations imply the existence of communities or 
groups of people, it esnnot be assumed that all arose in 
the iirtt phase of the settlement. The clement bim early 
became obsolete as s productive place-nsme element, but 
the sime cannot be said of elements like tmjtld, etc. 
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The problem is grestljr complicated by the existence of 
s medial a connective particle vhich has a quasl- 
genittval force, though It does not always iodicatt pos> 
session. So far as one can see, most modern %gtoot’ ^ve 
to be derived from not from •ingfllUn. Tiddington 

in Warwickshire and Teddington in Worcestershire, for 
example, must be derived from -itigt&i (the /ifi« of or 
assodat^ with Tida and Teotta respectively), not from 
•ingaiSii (the tSn of the Tidingas and the Teoctingas re¬ 
spectively). Such names are very numerous, and it is im¬ 
portant to find criteria for distinguishing them from 
-Mga/Ar formations. It is not always possible to separate 
the two, for in some names Old English as well as Wddle 
English spellings fluctuate between •»r^(-Mr^>-«^)and 
and one cannot ignore the possibility in 
some cases of a reduction from -biffi- to -»({■. Some of the 
•istgtiH names are early, a view whl^ is supported by their 
frequency in south-east England, but their distribution 
suggests that many of them ate late, and it is known for a 
fact that they were being formed as late as the eighth 
and ninth centuries. Names in -in^tUn (and other less com- 
nx>n combinations with the medial connective -wg-) 
must therefore be used with caution. They are iwt indi^- 
tive of group-settlentent like names in and -n^, 
and it must not be assumed that they arose in the first 
phase of the settlement. 

All this is complicated enough, but it is by no means 
the whole story. Not all names in -mgu ate derived from 
personal names, and examples like Btjwwuvi^ (applied 
to ‘the men of York* in 91S) and njbtir^g^ (applied to 
‘the men of the Five Boroughs’ in 1015) show that the use 
o{~h^ to form colloquial expressions (meaning ‘the men 
of’, ‘the people who live at’, ‘the townsfolk of’, etc.) 
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renuined alive and vigorous throughout the Old English 
period. If Hertingfordbury {HniftrdiiigAiirb, ‘the h$erb of 
the men of Hertford’) refers to ‘the notthem hmb at 
Hertford between the Maran, the Beane and the Lea\ 
built by Edward the Elder in 911 (Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 
MS. A, s^. 91)), then it is a clear case of a new 
place-name arising in the tenth century. It would alu> 
suggest that the colloquial use of group-names like Etftt’ 
wiei^u, Fijbur^gu and H«rtJ«r£n^ was very much 
mote widespread in the last century of the Old English 
state rHan has been supposed. It has recently been urged 
from another directioa that we should reconsider our 
attitude towards names, for those which ate derived 
from topograj^cal features, including older local names, 
‘continued in use throughout the OB period’. Some of 
these non-personal names belong to the age of 

settlement, but many do not. 

This is of some concern to the historian who, having 
heard about the singular suffix -ngg and having decided not 
to meddle with the treacherous names in has 

hitherto felt that he was safe in accepting as banging to 
the age of settlement all genuine -aif^ names approved by 
place-name scholars. It is now necessary to examine all 
~ingu folk-names before accepting them as belonging to 
the first phase of the Anglo-Saxon settlement. It may be 
that our opinions on the rate and progress of the settle¬ 
ment in certain isolated or outlying areas may have to be 
modified, but it is unlikely that the general picture will be 
seriously disturbed. How the picture drawn fitom place- 
names squares with other evidence does not concern us 
St the moment (see below, pp. i tfi-t?)- Here the point is 
simply that if we ate trying to baM conclusions of a 
poUti^ or social character on place-names it is importsnt 
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to know whether or not they atoee in the period with 
which we are concerned. If they did not, the asstunptioos 
involred will be of a difierent o^er. 

We may turn from the Anglo-Saxons and the importance 
of evolving a chronology of place-name types to the 
Piets and the importance of realizing that lioguiscic 
boundaries may but do not necessarily coincide with 
known political boundaries. The element pttt (modem 
in place-names like Pitewan, Pitkenny, Pitsligo, etc. 
apparently means 'a piece (of land)’, as in I.ow Latin 
paid itrrtu (cf. Welsh Gaulish Gaelic fidd), and 

it seems to have been part of a Gallo-Brittonic language 
distinct from that spoken by the Britons further souA. 
Its distribution ntarks with some precision the boundaries 
of a linguistic province which stretches northwards from 
the Antonine Wall to the area around the Dornoch Firth 
in south-east Sutherland. Its southern boundary, the 
Antonine Wall, coincides most convincingly with the 
southern politi^ boundary of the historical Piets, as this 
may be deduced from other sources of evidence (see be¬ 
low, pp. 117-11), but it does not tie up with any known 
politick boundary in the north. The l^torkal kingdom 
of the Piets extended northwards to include the rest of 
Sutherland, Caithness and the Northern Isles, but no pt/t- 
names arc found in these northern regions. The boundary 
between the ‘northern’ and the ‘southern’ Piets, on the 
other hand, was probably the imptesaive mountain 
barrier whidi tuns out to the sea at Stonehaven, and it is 
significant that the distribution of /r/Aoames extends 
beyond and quite ignores this boundary. The explanation 
(on which tee more below, p. 118) seems to be that 
there were two linguistic provinces in Pictland, one 
marked by the distribution of ptf/-i\tmcs in which a 
TO 
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GtUo-Btittomc language was dominant and anothar em- 
bradog the fucthet iwrth in which pte<Geltic noo-Iodo- 
Euxopean peoples were linguistic^jr dominant. Ihc 
point here is that a linguistic boundary may coincide with 
a political boundary, as it does in southern Pictland, but 
ouy cut across known political boundaries ss it does in 
northern Pictland. The example carries a warning against 
assuming, without the support of other ev i de n ce , that a 
linguistic boundary necessarily reflects a political 
boundary. 

It shodd not be assumed from the above that there was 
a clear-cut linguistic boundary dividing Pictland into a 
southern Celtic-speaking province and a northern non- 
Celtk-spcaking province. Tlw southern linguistic pro¬ 
vince is predominantly Cdtic, but there are enough non- 
Celtic fuunes there to show that the noo-Celtic-^jeakets 
retained for a time their non-Ccldc speech and must have 
formed a substantial element in the population. In the 
north, on the other hand, where the rtois-Celtic-speaking 
element seems to have formed the bulk of the population, 
there was at least a thin Celtic superstratum. The evidence 
quoted for the existence of Celtic-speakers in the far rtorth 
usually includes tribal naiiMS like Coraapti, Lap, Smtrtat, 
Dttmtat and CamoKatat, all probably Celtic, all listed by 
Ptolemy early in the second century, and all to be located 
north of Inverness. Ptolemy also gives the name of die 
northern promontory as Ort«i and the name of the 
Orkneys as OrtaJu. This, too, is Celtic, and it must go 
back at least to the first century before Christ, perhaps 
even to the fourth. There is go^ reason to belike that 
Cekic-speaking peoples had reached the far north long 
before the beginning of the historical Pktish period (r. 
A.D. )oo) and, though they seem to have been submerged 
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liaguistically by tbe e«rUct non-Celtic inbRbitants, it is 
possible thftt tlw names quoted above were introduced by 
them. But that the men of Orkney and the northern 
peoples listed by Ptolemy were themselves Celtic- 
spe^ers at the time when the above names appear is a 
conclusion for whkh there is not suilicient warrant. In 
the case of Orkney, indeed, it it a conclusion that poai- 
cively conflicts with all probability. The names quoted 
above show only that certain peoples were given Celtic 
names, ptesumaUy by their neighbours or strangers. This 
is evidence of Celtic influences of some kind in the far 
north, but it is not suflkient to bear alone the conclusion 
that the peoples so named were themselves Celtic-speak¬ 
ing. It may have been so, but the assumption involved is 
so strained that it renders the conclusion invalid. It would 
be as reasonable to conclude that the Britons of Wales 
spoke English simply because the name by which they 
were known to their English-qKaking neighbours is the 
English word 'Welsh' (OB Wtalat, 'foreigtsers'). There is 
no need to labour the point. 

A similar example of dubious assumption s may be taken 
from recent comments on the name Dumyat, 'the fortress 
of the Macatae (Miathi)’. Dumyat near Stirling, a pro¬ 
minent outpoct of the Ochils, breaks the skyline at over 
1,300 feet and carries on its summit the remains of a 
fortress of unmistakably Dark-Age character. About ten 
miles to the south is the conspicuous isolated height of 
Myot Hill, also with iu fortress, although this hu not yet 
beM firmly attributed to a specific period. The etymology 
of the name Dumyat is not in dispute, but about eight 
years ago two studrats of the Piets attempted to assess its 
historical implications. They remain good friends, which 
is not always the case with students of the Piets, and so it 
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is petmissible to refer to the two quite difiereot inter¬ 
pretations. It is the assumptions behind the cooclusions 
that are signUicant in this context. One scholar argued 
that, as there must have been many fortresses within the 
territory of the Macatae, there must have been tome good 
reason why they described one specific fortress as ‘the 
fortress of the Maeatae'; be assumed, first of all, that the 
name arose among the Maeatae themselves, and then he 
assumed that the name was a measute of its importance. 
He concluded that Dumyat was ‘an important stronghold, 
if not, indeed, the principal centre of the Manttii. The 
other scholar argued thus: ‘Dumyat and Myot Hill, if they 
preserre the name of the Mttatat, may help to fix the 
territorial limiu of that people. It is highly iroptobable 
that as names they were given to these ^aces by the 
ilftfM/tfr themaclves, if only because peoples do not usually 
give their own names to their own fortresses, however 
important they may be. We should assume that the name 
Dumyat, ‘fortress of the Maeatai', arose first in the speech 
of a neighbouring people to whom it was familiar as a 
landmark or by report. If the name Mattfai occurs in the 
names Dumyat and Myot Hill, therefore, the c^tclusion 
should be, not that those places were especially important 
(though they might have been), but that they were near 
the boundary whidi separated ^ MttatM from the neigh¬ 
bours in whose speech the two tumes arose. In point of 
faa, there is go^ reason to believe that Dumyat and 
Myot Hill Bt(^ within a few miles of the southern 
boundary of the Matafat*. The two sets of assumptions 
may be con^>arcd. And anyone who drives towards 
Stirling from Edinburgh, Glasgow or the further south 
may amuse himself by noting his position when the im¬ 
pressive mass of Dumyat forces it^f upon hit attention. 
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Tbe first of the tvo scholars referred to above had in 
Bnind a sunilar name, Diimbarton, ‘the fortress of the 
Britons’, and he regarded it as a go<^ psrallel to Domyat. 
It is a good parallel, bat not necessarily in the way he 
saw it. Dumbarton, too. 1 $ a name given to a fortress by a 
neighbouring people, in this case by the Scots of Dalctada, 
to whom it was a prominent lamhnark on the northern 
confines of British territory, almost an outpost thrusting 
forwards into an area that was geographically part of 
Dalriada not of Strathclyde. It also happens to have been 
the chief fortress or capital of the Britons of Strathclyde. 
But the name Dumbarton {Dim Brtatam) was given to it 
by the neighbouring Scots. We happen to know that the 
Britons themselves called it AUlat, 'the rock of Qyde’. 
As urged above, a people do not usually give their own 
name to one of their own fortresses, even their capital. In 
any case the Britons of Strathclyde called themselves 
Qfiiny, ‘fellow'counuymen’, like their kinsmen in Wales. 
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STUDENTS of the Sctodinavian setdenients in Btitain hsve 
long recognized that place-names may be used to expand 
and amplify the historical record. The lust estentid, as 
always, is to get a clear impression of the names Unguisti* 
caliy, for this controls all interpretation of them in terms 
of Ustocy. It is important to know, for ezample, if the 
names under review are strictly Scandinavian compounds, 
often preserving such Scandinsvian inflexional forms as 
the gcoidval -or, and -/,* or if they were originally 
English names Scandinavianized by sound-subsdtutioo 
or word-substitution.* It is not always poesible, of course, 
to be sore of the original form a name, or to disdnguish 

* B.K. A ls n w fld tf by W, loSS AmmMi. ON 
(AanMdr): Solby YN. lotS XMhN. ON SkMy (£M); Baceby U, 
loSS OH Bnidity (Bniiry 

*E^t*(o€Aia Scatfotd (OR ‘tfanUowO SUpton (OB 
jrtX ’•beep'); A foe in Kenrkk (OB An, 'chttm") and KUvkk 
(OE Aid. ‘cHWk ON for OB mUdA. 'iMik.'. in Mekon (MNkm 
OS immf for OB o-kb ‘Ung*. ^ 
CociMon lKmnttdh<Cjndttrttiidf, «<. 
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between sound-fubstitution and vord-aubstitution, and 
allowance must also be made for the Anglidaation 
of Scandinavian names and of English names earlier 
Scandinavianiaed. Leaving on one side the many 
difficulties of this kmd, however, distinctions such u 
those nwntioned above ace significant for the historian. 
It is clear, for example, that strictly Scandinavian com¬ 
pounds, especially those which preserve traces of gram¬ 
matical iodexlotu, imply that in an area where they 
ate found the spoken Scandinavian language had lost 
little or nothing of its vitality at the time when they 
arose. In these areas it is permissible to assume the 
existence a very strong Scandinavian element in 
the local population. Scandinavianized forms of earlier 
place-names also indicate strong Scandinavian lingu¬ 
istic influences, and a considerable number of Scui- 
dtnavian-speakers must be assumed to account for 
them. 

It is all very difficult, however, for what the names 
measure is linguistic influence, and this is not necessarily 
a sure guide to density of population. In a thinly popu¬ 
lated area a mete dozen or so Scandinavians might pro¬ 
duce an overwhelming linguistic superiority, whereas 
several hundreds might make a far less noticeable im¬ 
pression on the place-nomenclature of an area already 
thickly populated by Englishmen. It is important to re¬ 
member that place-names usually arise in the mouths of 
neighbours. ‘Iherefore even one strictly Scandinavian 
place-name or one heavily Scandinavianized English 
place-name ought to imply a comparatively strong 
Scandinavian linguistic influence in the area. A single 
Scandinavian settler would probably not aflect the place- 
nomenclature of an area at all or, at best, his presence 
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might be commemorated by an English place-oime such 
as Gtimscote which would simply refer (in English) to 
the cottage (OE r»r) of a man who happed to beat the 
Scandinavian penonal name Grim. Quite dilTereat am the 
implications b^ind a name like Grimsby (a Scandinavian 
compound) or even a name like Otmotherlcy (whkb, 
despite iu second element, OE /«£, ‘clearing’, has for its 
first element the Scandinavian personal name Atmtmir 
with an -er genidval inflexion). Similarly a considerable 
Scandinavian element in the local population would 
be required to change an English ‘Shaklford* to Seal- 
ford, an English ‘Shipton* to Skipton and sm English 
‘Cheswiclc’ to Keswick. Many considerations su^ as 
these mtist be taken into accoimt before one accepts 
the validity of assumptions underlying histories! inter¬ 
pretations. 

As it is necessary to pay attention to the chronology of 
English place-name patterns in order to use them effec- 
tively for the study of the Anglo-Saxon settlement, so it 
is necessary to obtain a clear idea of the chronological 
range of Scandinavian place-names if one proposes to use 
them to throw light on the extent and progress of the 
Scartdituvian settlement. It is still a common practice to 
fling all ‘ScandioaTisn’ place-names on a blank map, irre¬ 
spective of their age and significance, and treat the result 
as though it gives a picture of several unrelated aspects of 
the settlement. This is quite illogical. It is more saris- 
factory if, as on a map recently published by the English 
Place-rume Society, only parish-names of Seaodirjavian 
origin are used on a distribution map to illustrate the 
Scandinavian settlement, but even this involves large 
and unjustifiable assumptions. What we need is a com¬ 
plete list of place-names which aroac between Syj and 
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9*j. UofottUMtely it i$ at ptcjent impowibk to com¬ 
pile such a list, for a great many Scaodinavian i^ace- 
names could have arisen at any date between Syj and 
1066, and not a few could have arisen at any date 
between 87} and iijo. It is posrible, however, to ad¬ 
vance some distance towards the goal and to indicate 
certain patterns of place-nomenclature which seem to be 
closely associated with the first phase of the Scandinavian 
settlement 

An investigation undertaken some years ago seems to 
show that, with important qualifications, place-names 
which have ODan by as their final eletnent may be used aj 
a eUii to indicate areas of heavy Danish settlement in 
England during the last quarter of the ninth century and 
the first quarter of the tenth.* There are over yfie place- 
names in ^ (ON ODan ‘village, farmstead’) re¬ 
corded in England, and about three-quarters of them are 
proved by their inchirion in Domesday Book to have 
been in and to have been attached to substantial 

places before the end of the Old English period. Almost 
eaactly two-thirds of them have a personal name as first 
element (e.g. EindnSi in Enderby, Kkkkr in Qaxby, 
Malti in Msld>y. SumartiSi in Somerhy and UiltAarSi in 
Ugglebamby) u distinct from a d^iptivc or non- 
personal word (e.g. dWr in Dalby, ffUs in Grishy and 
faurr in Sowerby). An examination of the personal names 
combined with by was designed to test their antiquity in so 
far as this it revealed by their occurrence independently in 
later rimes and by th^ occurrence with other and pre- 

* The detaib end fenilu of ihb invcMigetioA, which foemed pen of • 
Ph.D. theik, hove never been pubtUted. Pcihope they ou^t «o Ik if 
only btcauee it» ohvkMMly noMtitfecioty 10 euempt to eummorae (hem 
In a few tciMcncet hetc. 
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sumsbly later placeniamc eleinents. Even before the in¬ 
vestigation began it was clear that the personal names 
combined with hy in eastern England present an unusually 
varied nam^sertes in which is embedded a comparatively 
archaic stratum. This became more impressive as the in 
vestigatioo proceeded. In the end it wu possible to say 
with some confidence that in areas of D^sh infiuence 
l^ace-namcs in -hy, regarded as a class, very closely re¬ 
present the first phase of d>c settlement and that most of 
them arose at a date which cannot be far removed from 
A.D. 900. 

It should be emphasized that the above condt^on does 
not apply to areas of predominantly Norwegian settle¬ 
ment, for in these areas remained a pfoducore plac^ 
nante element until long after the Norman Conquest, as is 
shown by such Cumberland examples as Harraby (Henry), 
Johnby OohnX Robberby (Robcri)and Upperby (Hubert) 
which cannot hive arisen before i^a and probably belong 
to the twelfth century. Secondly, it must be accepted that 
even in Danish areas some place-names in pmbably 
arose at a date nearer to than to Syj, but this does 
not seriously affect the validity of conclusions drawn 
from the names er «tUss. It should be remembered also 
that non-personal place-names in -fjy, a third of the total, 
were excluded from the chronological investigatitm be¬ 
cause no direct means of testing the antiquity of their first 
elements could be found. This docs not roesn, however, 
that they are necessarily late formations. Indeed, if one 
were to judge from pamllels in Scandinavia, one would 
accept them as early, especially those which have a topo¬ 
graphical first element (such as iLir and in the several 
examples of Dalby and Sowerby, /««dr in Lumby, and 
Wr in Moorby and Moreby), for these would be counted 
7 $ 
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as among the oldest of place-names in in Scandinavia.* 
The occunence of elements such as ‘cross* (OIi tnj, ON 
knsj, MB ens) in Crosby, ‘kirlc’ (ON KirJ^) in I^by 
and Kirkby and 'new* (ON ipr, OE a/wr) in tl^ conunoo 
Newby by no means destroys the impression of antiquity 
of place-names in as a class, not least because they 
appear most frequently in the Norwegian areas of the 
north and north-west where we know that ^ remained 
alive and productive at a place-name element until a com¬ 
paratively late date. Finally, it should be stressed that 
place-names in are not the only place-names that go 
back to the Scandinavian settlement. It is true that names 
like Grimttoo (on which tee below, pp. 8a-84) and the 
Danish ‘thotpes’ are by and large characteristic of 
secondary setdenkcnt, but in this context ‘earlier’ and 
‘later’ are not mutually exclusive terms; they are indicative 
rather of chronological range or emphasis. An element 
current during, say, the period 8}o-io)o, with most of its 
examples falling between 8)o and yjo, would be des¬ 
cribed as ‘earlier’ than an element current during a longer 

* The cinncni Igr hu b<«fl much dhewmed by ScancUnurian •cholati, md 
Its origin and devetopmem are friU diiputtd, thou^ (bem li ubaiMiisI 
agfecfflcoi that In Scandinavia It deaocea tacondary tculoneM or ezpm- 
•jM fiom n older vaiagr. It ia pericedy cleat tfaM noo-peraooal wmdt 
ate flMch owK common thin ocfional namca w flni ekmenu vUb ^ in 
ScandlnaTU, nd that pctaonal amis were combined wkh if only ai a 
compaiarively kie dale, ibom^ the piacike had begun be(<M« the Scandl- 
navian aeiikmenia In Er^luid. Thaaa discaaaiont ate of fondamemal 
impoftance, but it b doubtful bow fu they afiect the iateqitetaiioa of 
phice-mmet in - 1 ^ In England wheic. aa noted above, esamplea with a 
pctaonal name aa lint element ace cwlee la eoatniOA M thoaa with a aon- 
pctaonal word. It b cleat that in Daabh ateaa a ly b a 'village*, which 
becne a coentnon meatung in Dentnaric and Sweden, at dlatlnet from a 
'farm' ot 'bobied dwelHng' wfaleb b still the common meaning in 
Norway and may be accepted in ateaa of Noewegian aettlement In 
England. 
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period (sty Sjo-ujo) end similuiy u 'eoxlter* (hen en 
element cunent during the same period (8)0-1050) but 
with most of its examples falling ^rween 950 sod 1050. 
There is no reason why names like Staxton (ON J/eMr) 
and Scunthorpe (ON Skirntt) should not be as old u the 
oldest ky in England, and in fact many such names must 
go back to the first phase of the setclmeot. The invest]* 
gation referred to above does no mote than seek to isolate 
an easily recognizable place-name pattern vhkfa, as a 
pattern, seems to be early and seems to be directly related 
to the first phase of the movement which, as we know 
from historical soarcea, established considerable settle¬ 
ments of Danes in Northumbria (876}. eastern Mercia 
(877) and East Anglia (879-880). 

It is not the purpose c^ this chapter to draw the con¬ 
clusions that may be drawn from place-names, but simply 
to illustrate riie approach, the requirements and the diffU 
culties. Therefore we ah^ not here present the conclu¬ 
sions that may be drawn from place-names in snd their 
distribution. To do that would, in any case, fill another 
book, for there is much more to it than the mere plotting 
of all examples of ^ on a map. By way of summary it can 
be said that place-names in indicate with some pre* 
cisioo the boundaries of the areas settled by the Danes of 
the Great Anny in 876-880, ritrow into promineoce the 
areas most thickly occupied by them and, by their chang¬ 
ing character, suggest areas where the Danes, though 
politically dominant, were subjected to the linguistic in¬ 
fluences ^English communities of considerable strength. 
By way of illustration attention may be drawn to the 
bMvy concentrations in Lincolnshire and Leicestershire, 
especially in the Spiltby area of liodsey (with some 
seventy examples like Aby, Ailby, Andeiby, Asgarby, 
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etc.), in the Slcafoid-Boume arets of Kestcven (with some 
forty examples like Dowsby, Harrowby, Humby, Keisby, 
etc.), and in the Wreak Valley of Lekestctshire where 
within five or six miles of Melton Mowbray {Mt 94 ltiaf) are 
clustered some twenty-four examples (Ab Kettleby, 
Asfotdby, Barsby, Drentingby. Frecby, Hoby, Rearsby, 
Rotherby, Somcrby, etc.). In these three areas so great is 
the strength of Sca^navian linguistic influence that we 
must assume the English inhabitants to have been com¬ 
pletely outnumbered and overwhelmed politically and 
socially as well as linguistically. And this conclusion 
depends not only on the concentrations of place-names in 
but also on their constituent elements which preserve 
many examples of grammatical inflexions, proving the 
cxisterkce of Scandmavian-speaking communities, and of 
penonal names which by any test would seem to have 
become obsolete in England soon after the end of the 
ninth century. On the disputed question of how many 
Danes, absolutely as distinct from relatively, settled in 
England it should be borne in mind that in Danish 
England a ty was a ‘village’, not a ‘farm’, which means 
that we should count the newcomers by the thousand 
rather than by the hundred. As for the ^aracter of the 
smlenjcni, os revealed by place-names, it seems to have 
been the settlement of an army on the ground. In many 
tbe personal names combined with ly ace no doubt 
the names of the subsidiary leaders of tbe so-called Great 
Army which formally occupied and settled in eastern 
England during the years Sy^Sko. Not only Ae evidence 
of place-names points to this conclusion. 

The chronological iovestigation referred to above also 
threw light on what may be called the ‘Grimston hybrids*. 
‘These arc place-names in which a Scandinavian personal 
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nune is combined with OE fm Cvillage’), «.g. ON GHm 
(ODan Grim) in Gfimston, Fitr {Fot) in Fostoo, A’rttr 
(Kr*A) in Croxton, }«rkelil/ {TiurJetUl) in Thurcaston, 
{Tlmrt^) in Thrassington, etc. The personal 
names in question are Mater' than those combined with 
but only in the sense that a smaller pre^rtion of them 
had apparently become obsolete within a few yean of a.d. 
900—or in the sense that a larger proportion of them re¬ 
mained alive for a longer period in independent use and 
in combination with other placc-nante elements. While 
many of them no doubt go back to the first ^lase of the 
Scandinavian settlement, it is clear that cr « tUtJ they 
mark a secondary phase of settlement in the sense that it 
overlapped and lasted longer than the first phase. 

What U perhaps even mote interesting is their distribu¬ 
tion. They are not found in or among the most impressive 
concentrations of place-nan>es in but they ate found 
in areas outside or marginal to these concentrations. They 
ate not found in the Spilsby. Sleaford and Wreak Valley 
areas, for example, but on the fringes of these areu; they 
are also common in NoKinghamshire and I>eH>yshire, 
where place-names in -by are comparadTely few, and they 
are most common of all in Norfolk and Suffolk. Now 
*Gtimston hybrids’ are English place-names, of course, 
and the immediate implicatioo is that they indicate 
Danish settlement in areas where English linguistic in¬ 
fluence was strong enough to hold its own. They do not 
imply that Danish settlers were few in Nottinghsmshirc, 
Derbyshire and East Anglia, but that the English element 
in the population was comparatively strong. The English 
may have been overwhelmed politicly in ^ese areas, but 
they were numerous enough to hold the balance lin¬ 
guistically. Conditions must have been very different in 
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the Wreak Valley. In many cases the Scandinavian per¬ 
sonal names combined with ten, Uke many of the personal 
names combined with hj, may be the names of subordinate 
leaders of the Great Army who settled on the ground 
with their followers in the years 876-880. The ‘Grimston 
hybrids’ may often be the new names of English villages 
taken over by the Danes. But if a new name was Grimston 
instead of Grimbsy the implication Is that the Danes were 
settling in a countryside which remained peopled largely 
by Englishmen. The conclusions that may be drawn from 
such dUtributions are self-evident. They throw much new 
light on the Scandinavian settlement, not least on the 
Scandinavian settlement of East Anglia which has long 
presented problems to the historian. 

Much emphasis has been laid on the importance of 
uying to construct chronologies of place-name types and 
patterns, and if the intention Is to draw conclusions about 
a particular period it is clear that place-names which arose 
long after that period are not what the historian would 
call contemporary evidence. And it is true that the evi¬ 
dence of contemporary place-names, that is of place- 
names which arose or developed during the period eots- 
cerned. is the most reliable and the most instructive kind 
of evidence, especially if detailed conclusions of a 
chronological character are sought. Perhaps it would be 
more accurate to say that the assumptions that can be 
made about them admit conclusions of a kind that canmt 
legitimately be drawn from place-names which arose in a 
later age. But convincing conclusions of a general charac¬ 
ter can be drawn from place-names of a later age, and often 
they are as important as they arc convincing. 

An example may be taken from the Northern Isles. For 
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this purpose we taty letve on one side recent sttempts to 
evolve s duooology of plsce-osone pattcmi in Orkney 
tnd consider only the general picture presented by the 
place-nomenclature of the Northern Isles. It is so im¬ 
pressive picture. Apart from an iasigniTicant number of 
later Gaelic and English inuoductions, it is a picture of 
iotenshre and ubiquitous Scandinavian influence. Without 
long lists of place-names, or at least of elements, it would 
be quite impossible to indicate hs thoroughly Scandi¬ 
navian character. Scandinavian names—of hamlets, h i l ls, 
ravines, rocks, nesses and voes, farms, flelds, streams, 
mounds, banks and enclosures—run into thousands, tnd 
they wrap the islands in a thick and distiiKUvely Scandi¬ 
navian blanket. Even if wc did not know that a Scandina¬ 
vian language was spoken in the Notthem Isles until 
about two hundred years ago, we could account for such 
an overwhelming linguistic influence only by assuming 
the occurrence at some date of an immigration sufficient 
to w^ out almost every linguistic trace of earlier peoples. 
Such an immigration took place at the beginning of the 
ninth century and not, so far as we can sec, at any subse¬ 
quent date. Iherefore we are entitled to assui^ on the 
evidence of pla«-namcs growing and developing over a 
thousand years, that the settlement which took place 
early in the ninth century bad the force of a nms-migta- 
tioo. It will be o<Nittd chat the evkkfKe on which this 
conclusion is based is the whole body of developing 
place-nomenclature, not the comparatively few place- 
names whose origin can be traced back to the period of 
the settlement. It is a matter of making sure that the «o- 
cluiions proposed are such as do not involve assumptions 
whkh the evidence cannot support. Conclusions which 
have a chronological content must be based on evidence 
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io an exact chtooological context, as a rule, but the same 
<k>e8 oot nccessAcU/ apply to conclusions of a 
mote general kind. 

A similar example may be ofiered frtMn England. The 
Leicestershire village of Hoby stands on the western edge 
of that remarkable concentration of place-names in -ly 
whkh has already been noticed in the Wreak Valley (see 
above, pp. 82-84). As one would expect, its nunot names 
ate very strongly Scandinavian in ^acactec, and from a 
document of 13 ta the following examples may be quoted: 
Lt Hohi, CamiUsMm, RtMm, ScrafiMm, SwmMm, TaiU 
Afl/w, TbetMm, Osuttrdah, Ottstw^, FuMhga/t, MtUon- 
Ristbtbtuku, HamtrristbtbHshts, Otttnnm- 
Hsbusktt, HamnmffJ, PnsUawigis and 

Tburhtrtumwgn. Before we attempt to draw any conclu* 
sions from these names let us pause and examine the 
validity of certain assumptions. It has been urged above 
that field-natiMS and other minor names lack the wide 
acceptance that makes for permanence and so they are 
frequently changed or replaced (tee above, p. 38). 
They ate identidcatory labels like all place-names (see 
above, pp. lo-i 1), but they ate less divorced from ordi* 
nary language and there is a strong tendency for them to 
fall out use when their oKsnings become obscure. A 
few minor names have remained in use for centuries, of 
course, but the great majority seem to have been changed 
from time to time. Ibis tendency towards replacement is 
recognised by place-name scholars, for they arc unable to 
trace the existence of mote than a very small number of 
minor names over any considerable period of time. That 
the tendency springs from their impermanence is self- 
evident. That it has the result of keying minor names 
more closely in line with the ordinary spoken language 
86 
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will be recognized bjr all who give a moment’s thought to 
any body of current minor names known to them. It will 
be noticed that people seldom understand the meanings 
of current place*names (i.e. major names or place-names 
proper) but they fiitd few difficulties in the interpretation 
of current (teld-names. There are always one or two that 
have lost all meaning and ace quite obscure to those who 
use tbent—these are the few ’aichaic’ names which have 
survived for a long time because their value as identih- 
catocy labels has given them a local perminence~but the 
overwhelming majority ate names lilte Fitid, Cbtrtb 
FUU, Mill F^, Marltd Fitid, Stmy Fkld, etc., and these 
present no problems of interpretsdon to those who use 
them. Is it a fair assumpeioa then that the great majority 
of fteld-names, unlike place-names proper, fall out of use 
when their ateanings l^omc obscure } 

Accepting for the moment this assumption u valid, let 
us see what conclusions we nuy draw from the above 
series of minor names in Hoby. We may conclude, if we 
do aot know it already, that Scandinavian words like 
bolmr (ME Mm), ’island, water-meadow’, (ME 
jtf/r), ’way, road’, Mkr (ME biak), ‘bush’, aig (ME 
n^, ’meadow, pasture’ and msg- (ME ‘strip of 
meadow’ had passed into Middle English and were part 
of the ordinary language current in Leioestexshite in the 
fourteenth century. We may conclude too, that Scandi¬ 
navian personal names Like Camsll (Camf) and yorbifTn 
(Thurbm) were alive and in use. We may go further and, 
relying on the validity of the assumption, conclude that 
the English word ‘east’ had not yet ^splaced the Scandi¬ 
navian siutr in the local dialect. We may even conclude 
that the medial t in ThurbtTJiiwaigt represents the old 
Scandinavian genittva) a. Without pressing such details 
«7 
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too faf VC may safely coQclodc tlist the flocn of Hoby in 
tjsz woe stiU speaking a language that had mudt in 
common with the language of the Danes who had 
settled in the area four and a half centuries before. The 
minor names of Hoby carry us back to the Danish settle¬ 
ment and they testify, indirectly but none the less con- 
vincingly, to its scale and its intensity. 

Many other considerations limit the scope of legitimate 
inference from the eridence of place-natnes. It is impoe- 
sible even to mention them all, for they vary almost from 
name to name. The above examples ate no more than 
And each new conclusion requites a reappraisal 
of the assumptions involved. The fundamental fact to be 
kept In mind is that place-name evidence is linguistic 
evidence. Any nondinguistic information preserved by it 
is and can be revealed only by Indirect inference. 

Ndn-linguisttc conclusions, which include all the con¬ 
clusions normally of interest to the historian, must depend 
upon assumptions. Therefore It is important to make sure 
that one’s assumptions are sound. Or at least to recognise 
and allow for their weaknesses. Tentative conclusions ace 
better than no conclusions at all so long as their nature is 
understood. 
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m the ptecediag chapters attentkm has bees focused os 
the difficulties encountered by those who seek to use 
historical, archaeological and linguistic evidence. There 
are the difBculdes encountered in its recognidon and 
oollecdoo, the didicalties encountered in its Intetpretation 
in terms coosiitenc with itself and, finally, the formidable 
difhculties encountered in the co-ordination of results 
into a single synthesis. The fundamental difiiculty arises 
from the foct ^t historical evidence, atdueolog^ evi¬ 
dence and linguistic evidence are essentially diSerent in 
their nature. From this it follows diat they require 
different mediods of approach and are subject to different 
sets of limitations. They also produce condusioos funda¬ 
mentally different in character. To bring these difierent 
condosions together into a single synthesis, commonly 
called a historical synthesis, is a very difhcuk business. It 
is not surprising that attempts at co-oedintdon produce 
conflicts, strains and uneasy bslaiKes. 

There is one kind of co-ordination that is at once 
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direct iod effective, but it is iimplc co-operation rather 
than co-ordination on the scale envisaged above. There 
arc many instances of help given to each other by his¬ 
torians, archaeologists and place-name scholars. Sites 
nwndoned in the written record but lost to the historian 
may be identified by the evidence of place-names and 
more folly explained by the evidence of archaeology. 
Linguistic criteria embedded in a copy of a charter or a 
maMscript of a chronicle will often help the historian to 
derermine the authenticity of his materials by revealing 
the date of underlying sources. Certain linguistic forms in 
the surviving manuscripts of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 
for example, demonstrate that the ninth-century compila¬ 
tion was in part based upon otherwise unknown annals 
which were in wridng early in the eighth century. Mote 
^jectacular, perhaps, are the lin^ttic indications that the 
late and only surviving manuscript of the Three Fragments 
of Irish Annals incorporates sources which were already in 
writing in the ninth and tenth centuries, over seven 
hundred years before the date at which the manuscript was 
transcribed (see above, pp. i6-i 7). In return the historian 
assists die linguist by providing him with reliable and 
dated material for his studies. He also assists the archaeo¬ 
logist by providing him with historical background for 
his material, thus enabling him to advance to more ela¬ 
borate and more accurate interpretations and, equally 
important, enabling him to address more signUicant 
questions to his material. Collaboratioin of this kind is of 
the greatest importance, and examples of its successful 
tpplicsdon now colour much of what is written about the 
Dark Ages. But it is co-ordination on a comparatively 
simple scale, and it does not raise problems of the same 
magnitude as attempts to integrate results on a broad 
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front. It has much in common vith the help that the 
archaeologist teceires from natural and physical scientists. 
Co-operation is a more accutatc dcscriptwo of it than co¬ 
ordination. 

Even at this level co-ordination presents problems. Any 
spedalift who has asked questions of another specialist or 
had questions addressed to him by another specialist will 
utxlcistand the bask diUkulty. Questions which seem 
reasonable to the questioner are ^cen regarded by the 
recipient as tUogkai or. at best, improperly phrased. And 
answers, though reasonable in themselves, ate often un¬ 
intelligible to the person who receives them or, even if 
they are intelligible, they miss the central point of the 
question. Exchanges of qoesdon and answer can be of 
great value at their most successful, of course, but at the 
other end of the scale we all know how icritating both 
quesdooa and answers can be. Ihe fact of the matter is 
that the specialist who asks questions and the specialist 
who answers them ate both to a gteat extent bcadng the 
air unless each understands the other^s problems. And to 
utKierstand the other’s problems ptciu{qK>ses an appre¬ 
ciation not only of the nature of his evidence but also of 
its limitations and of the medu>ds and techniques by 
which it is studied. 

The fact that die evidential materials fox the study of 
history, archaeology and place-names respectively ate 
essentt^y different in chatactet has been suilidenily em¬ 
phasized in the preceding chapters. It is enough hm to 
repeat that hist^cal evidence is written evidence and 
direct evidence only of the state of mind of the petson 
who composed it or dictated its composition, that 
archaeological evidence is essentially material evidence 
9 * 
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and direct evidence only of practical skills, technological 
processes, aesdKtic locetests and physical s>equeoces, and 
that place-naone evidence is essentially linguistic evidence 
and direct evidence only of language and speech habits. 
To assemble the relevant evidence in each case and then 
to intcq)rct it within its own proper sphere, that is as 
direct evidence, arc operations that pose problcnis enough 
for any scholar. But they do not tea^ formidable propor¬ 
tions so long as the lit^ts of direct inference are not ex¬ 
ceeded, that is so long as the archaeologist seeks only 
otitetisl and physical conclusions, so long as the place- 
name scholar seeks only linguistic conclusions, and so 
long as the historian does not stray outside the bounds 
imposed by the nature of the written record. 

Greater problems of interpretation arise as soon as 
specialists advance outside the narrow coniines of their 
own disciplines. But one cannot e:q>cct the archaeologist 
to contain himself rigidly within the limits of direct in¬ 
ference, and it it not desirable that he should. He realixet 
that the potential iofotaiadon preserved in his material 
goes fat beyond comparatively simple conclusions about 
how pots were made, how hill-forts were constructed, to 
what extent physical appearances were important and in 
what order physical sequences occurred. He knows that 
it oflleis him many reliable conclusions of an economic 
nature, and not unnacutally be wishes to reach out to¬ 
wards possible political and sodal implications, and even 
to allow himself an occasional comment on motives and 
intentions. Similarly the place-name scholar sees that his 
material will yield more than conclusions about linguistic 
developments, and so he presses forward into the non- 
linguistic world of political movements, sodal conditions 
and economic change. There is fto good reason why both 
9 » 
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the trchieologist and the plftce^ime Kholar iboukl not 
thus venture outwuds, for these aspects of human 
activity ace often reflected in atchaeological and lin^sdc 
material. It is true that the reflections are often so faint 
that they have less form than a wiU>o*>the>\risp, but only 
the narrowest of pedants would mm his back on them 
altogether. It is in these excra-liminal excursions, however, 
that the worst hazards lie. They are always dependent 
upon assumpeioas, assun^ions that become mote and 
more strain^ as the distance between the material and the 
conclusion is increased. Enough has been written about 
assumptions in the preceding chapters. They range from 
reasot^le propositions capable of supporting the burden 
of inference to subjective fancies and extnvsgant absuidi* 
ties o^Mble of supporting nothing but fantuy. Every 
assumption must be examined carefully, for on its 
validity d^sends the reliability of all conclusions based 
upon it. 

Even greater difficulties arise when a scholar, having 
stretched out bej’ood the limits of diccct inference in his 
own field, then attempts to relate his conclusions to evi> 
detKe in another field. This is the beginning ofco-otdina> 
tioo proper, but it is useless unless it is based upon an 
understanding of the ruture and Umitatioas of both kinds 
of evidence. Some archaeologists—one must say this— 
frequently adopt a cavalier attitude towards historical 
evidence. They arc too mudi given to picking up a 
chronicle, oftu in an out-of-date edition or a faulty 
translation, abstracting an isolated entry from it, and 
then treating it as though it were as inhaently uncom¬ 
plicated as a piece of pot. They would do well to bear 
in mind the problems present^ by historical evidence 
as they are summariz^ above (see Qiaptet H). An 
9 i 
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entry in « chronicle is not the sunt thing as a historical 
fact. 

The annal for jyi in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle has 
been quoted befote in diis context, bat it will serve as an 
example as well as any other historical statement. In the 
library of Corpus Christ! College, Cambridge, the oldest 
surviving manuscript of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle con¬ 
tains an entry whkh records that in jyi a certain Cuth- 
wulf fought against the Britons at ‘Bedcanforda’ and 
oqicured the four towns (fimas) of Limbury, Aylesbury, 
Douington and Eynsham. Similar entries occur to manu¬ 
scripts in the British Museum and in a manuscript in the 
Bodleian Library—in the last Cuthwulf or Cutfaulf is 
called Cutha. We ace not automatically entitled to assume 
that in pi the West Saxons advanced for the first rtmi- 
into territory held by the Britons. We arc not entitled to 
assume that Cuthwulf's men were West Saxons, despite 
the alliteration of his nan>e with other names in (he West 
Saxon royal family and despite the association of a Cutha 
with CeawUn in an earlier annal. We are not entitled to 
assume that *B(i)edcanfotda’ is Bedford—indeed we can¬ 
not assume this identification in the face of the linguistic 
evidence unless we also assume that the form is seriously 
distorted in all the surviving manuscripts of the Angled 
Saxon Chronicle (or rather in the common ninth-century 
stock from which they ate derived). The possibility that 
the annal is displaced has been suggested, and we arc not 
even eodded to assume that Cuthwulf fought a battle 
against the Britons in pi. If it comes to that, we are not 
even entitled to assume that he ever existed outside some 
early legend current among the English. The location of 
an entry in a chronicle is only the beginning, not the end, 
of a complicated investigation which, if it is successful, 
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nujr produce a teliible historiod coQcluuon. And even 
that can never have the precision of a mathemaiicai fact 
or the simple realitjr of a piece of pottery. 

Afchaeologtsts would do well to recognize the com* 
plcxity of historical evidence, lliey arc altogether too 
leady to seize upoo a snippet from the hlstoticil record, 
divorce it from its proper context, divest it of all doubts 
and uncertainties, and then relate it tchimjdianily to some 
cooclusioo of their own. They are too ready, also, to 
dismiss historical evidence if it does not accord with their 
own conclusions. The diificuit annal for jyt has been 
dismissed by more than one archaeologist, and some 
would discard all the early annals of the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle as an uncritical reconstruction of legendary 
events and incidents. This will not do. If the literary 
traditions preserved in the Anglo-Saxon Qirookle are to 
be discarded, it mustbe on the arguments of historians and 
as the result of a historical fTaminarmin . It would be ludi* 
croui to dismiss historical evidence simply because it is 
held to be contradicted by non*archacologi^ conclusions 
drawn by an ardiaeologist from archaeological material. 
There is no point of contact between the histotical evt* 
dence and the archaeological evidence itself, and so they 
cannot be in conflict with each other. Histotical conctu* 
sions based on one may be in cooflia with conclusions 
based on the other, in which case either or both sets of 
conclusions may be wrong, as they have often been la the 
pasL But it is surely not permissible fbt an archaeologist 
to dismiss histotical evidence, the nature of which he has 
not uken the trouble to understand, by opposing against it 
not, indeed, straightforward archaeological evidence but 
merely hit own conclusions based on archaeological evi* 
detKC, especially when dubious assumptions loom larger 
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in his conclusions ihso does the Mchacological evidence 
itself. 

It should not be thought that atchseologists have a 
monopoly in the mishandling of evidence. Histonans 
ffcquently misuse axchaeologl^ and linguistic evidence, 
eithet by ignoring the assumptions underlying the in¬ 
ferences based on it or by mistaking the conclusions for 
the evidence itself. Some of them have a touching iwth in 
die written conclusions of archaeologists and place-name 
scholars, swallowing them entire with no regard for the 
r fifirtnn of criticism which they have been trained to ob¬ 
serve. Others are equally uncritical in tbelr condemnation 
of all archaeological and place-name studies, an attitude 
whkh puts them in the same category as that of 
the archaeologist who dismisses historical evidence 
without understanding it. Some historians even mis¬ 
handle historical evidence, and for that there is less 
eicusc. 

Even the austere race of philologists is not beyond re¬ 
proach. Some of them, deluded by the precision attainable 
in their own studies and forgetful of the nature of other 
kinds of evidence, regard historians as blunderers and 
archaeologists as charlatans. Some of them, on the other 
hand, though aitical and cautious in the handling of their 
own material, seem to think that historical evidence can 
be manceuvred to suit any argument. Arid one of them, 
a continental scholar of international repute, recently 
entered the archaeological field to emerge with an utterly 
fantastic series of teconscmccioos, apparently oblivious 
of the fact that you can produce any pattern you like if 
you rely entirely on assumptions drawn from an unre¬ 
strained imagination. 

The views and attitudes summaiised in the last five or 
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six psrsgraphs must not be scttibuted to tUtichaeologms, 
histotisDS Slid philologists. Thst would be sbsuid. Most 
scholus fully tecognixe the nsture and limitations of 
evidence and, despite occasional cxcquions, the most 
distinguished scholars are alto the most easeful in their 
use of iL The most extrem e cases of evidcf>ce misunder¬ 
stood and misused are found among anutteursand popular 
writers. In an age when books on history, archaeology 
and place-names are attracting ever-widening circles of 
readm true sdiolarship is in danger of being swamped by 
cheap joumalism, and one increasingly bears the most 
unlikely names quoted as authorities. Tbete is no law to 
protect scholanhip from the ill-efiects of publkity, and 
the purveyors of rotten meat ruth in to fe^ the hungry 
public There is a danger that the follies of the second- 
rate may come to obscure the entirely different approach 
of the serious scholar. The leas extreme cases of the misuse 
of evidence do not so readily catch the e3re, but they are 
mote common among scholars as distinct from the 
hangcrsHjn of scholatihip. At all levels the same obliga¬ 
tion applies: if anyone elects to wander into the field a 
sp>eciaiist he should make himself familiar with the nature 
of the evidence that be proposes to handle and e^Kcially 
with the limiudons on infcrctMX imposed by it. If he is 
unwilling or unable to do dtis be would be wise to stay 
outside the fence. 

However much one may play it down, there seems to be 
an inherent antagonism between scholars trained in 
different disciplines. It am not be explained away as arising 
from unfatniliarity with a different kind of evidence or 
from annoyance when a specialist in one field misuses 
evidence that properly belongs to another. It goa deeper 
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than that. Among hiawriaos, afchaeologists and place- 
name scholacs it ackkwn breaks out into denuitciationsand 
violent abuse, but it lies behind many a caustk comment, 
many an artless question and many a genial thrust. 
Fundamentally, of course, it stems from the dilTetences in 
the nature of the e%'idence to which each is accustomed, 
but it is strengthened and barbed by concurrent dilfer- 
enccs in method. Some times it is a matter of ignorance 
only. The philologist, sitting quiedy in his study and 
fortified by the knowledge chat he can bring a battery of 
linguistic information to bear on his own evidence, may 
easily underestimate the difficulties of an excavator 
harassed by lack of time, lack of money, insufficient or 
incompetent assistance, had weather, the sudden esner- 
geoce of the unexpected and all the disadvanca^ of 
carrying out a scientific operation under condidons 
which a laboratory scientist would regard with horror. 
The philologist, confident in the precision of his own 
methods, may also fail to make due allowance for the 
complicated nacu re of the historian’s evidence and for the 
ooRcspoodingly tentative nature of his conclusions. If 
be is tempted to criddxe them, however, he does not get 
it all his own way. Archaeologists with mud on their 
boots and wind in their hair do not mince words. ‘Until 
philologists put their house in order they can make no 
useful contcihurion to oux studies’, cries one. ‘Ibe study 
of place-names is not a respectable occupadon for a 
scholar*, solenmly declares another. Seldom do such 
forthright opinions find expression in print, but common- 
rooms and cocktail pardes are frequently enlivened by 
even mote pie)udiced and colourful strictures. 

But it is not always ignorance of the other ^cialist’t 
methods and difficuldes that underlies this mutual dis- 
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trost. Sometinies the methods thetitselres ftll under the 
fire of cogent criiiditn, «nd unfortuneteljr it is true thst 
some scholars do not pay suflfVdcnt attention to the limita¬ 
tions of their evidence and are apt to press from it con¬ 
clusions that it will not support even within the com¬ 
paratively narrow range of its immediate applicability. 
Historians occasionally approach their aources widMut 
observing die formalities ^ historical criticism and put 
forward conclusions which do not rest securely on their 
evideocc. Place-name scholars occasionally build too coo- 
Sdcntly on dubious parallels and insist on derivations 
which at best are speculative. The standards of excavation 
are probably higher in Britain than anywhere else in the 
world, but incompetent excavators, whose recorded ob¬ 
servations are as suspect as their conclusions, ate hec to 
operate in numbers suAcient to bring the whole subject 
into disrepute in the eyes of many historians and philo¬ 
logists. Archaeologists who are fully aware of the com¬ 
plexity of modem excavation techniques occasionally fail 
to allm enough for the confusion produced by incom¬ 
petent practitioners, and often they take on trust too 
much that ought to be sul^ccted to a searching criticism. 
Frequently, too, in their own reports they are content to 
put forward conclusions whose only claim to acceptance 
is that they ‘fit the observed facts*. It is not enough to put 
forward a conclusion on the grounds that it is not 
demonstrably wrong. Often there are several possible 
conclusions that ‘fit the observed factt*. and if one is to 
be singled out for acceptance we ought to be given the 
reasons for rejecting the others. It is a fair comment that 
archaeologists too often propose one of several possible 
cOTKlusioQs for acceptance and invest it with a nusleading 
sembltrtce of reliability simply by passing over altema- 
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lives to it in silence. Faults such as these may be listed by 
the dozen. They are noted by other scholars, and they 
provide eJlective anunooition in the battle of criticism and 
counter-criticism. 

The violence of these exchanges shcnild not be exag¬ 
gerated, for seldom are they ill-tempered and seldom arc 
they uttered as reasoned pronouncements. It would be a 
good thing, perhaps, if scholars could be persuaded to 
raise their criticisms in serious discussions, those that are 
mistaken as well as those that are soundly based, for the 
questions at issue ate of fundamental importance. Both 
critics and criticized would gain by having their diilicul- 
cies brought into the open, and all would gain by an 
occasional reconsideration of the nature of evidence, the 
methods applied to it and the validity of conclusions 
drawn from it. This would be especially helpful In prob¬ 
lems of co-ordination. It is only the conclusions, not the 
evidence itself, that can be co-ordinated, and therefore it 
is vital that conclusions should be sound or that their 
points of weakness should be recognized. An unsound 
conclusion vitiates co-ordination from the outset, and 
unsound conclusions arise from a failure to understand 
the nature and limitations of the evidence or from the 
application to it of inadequate or inappropriate methods. 
Ihat is why both the evidence itself and the methods 
applied to it must be thoroughly understood. Despite their 
occasional criticisms of each other, archaeologists, his¬ 
torians and place-name scholars are not separat^ by 
insurmountable barriers. They are united by common 
aims and by a common respect for the sanctity of evidence. 
A fuller understanding of each other’s materials would 
draw them closer together to the advantage of all. 

The closeness of serious scholars to each other becomes 
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at once apparent vhen one conaidets some of the mental 
abeirations which all combine to deplore. There ate 
lunatic enthoaiasta who locate archaeologkal aitea of all 
W»ndt by drawing straight lines on maps, extract ^mtastic 
prophecies £com measurements of the pyramids, trace 
Piedsh influences in every scrap of evidence that comes 
before them, and create abstruse astronomical patterns 
from the marks on cup-aad-rtng stones. Their place is 
with the flat-earth theorists, and scholars either deplore 
them in silence or indicate the pathological nature of 
cheit afllictioos by referring to them ursder sud) names as 
'straightlinitis*, 'pyramidiocy', ’pktomanis* and *cupand- 
ringalucinatioo’. It is an unnerving expetieiKC to talk to 
one of these mystical specialists. The amount of ingenuity 
di^layed by them is astonishing: everything fills neatly 
into place, everything Is explained, there is an answer to 
every objection, and aiter an hour or so ock begins to feel 
some sympathy for the psychologist who mistook himseif 
for his patienL 

The study of these hallucinatioos belongs to the sdeace 
of medicine, but certain aspects of them are of interest to 
the student of method. The victims are not lunatics in the 
ordinary sense of the word: they cross busy roads, drive 
cars, run businesses, discuss politics, exercise their civil 
rights and arc accountable for their obligations in law. It 
is true that some of them ultimately cross the line of legal 
lunacy, but in roost cases the obsMskm, for that is what 
it is, remains coniined to one subject or one group of 
mental processes. It is a curious fact that many of the 
afflicted are men of considerable technical ability, often 
men who have devoted many years to the examination of 
evidence, especially evidence which demands careful 
observation and accurate calculation. Retired scientists 
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and mttben)«ticians soem to be especially vulnerable. 
How do they come to delude thetmelves ? 

It requires an cdfott of will to follow them into their 
lands of make-belief, but the light begins to dawn when 
one realises that there is always a master plan, a unity 
which embraces aod explains everything. It is as if they 
had taken some fantastic proposition into a closed cell 
with the single-minded determination to prove its 
validity by interpreting all evidence and framing all 
assumptions to that end. It is not really a didicult thing to 
do if you enter into the spirit of the game. The key is to 
work backwards from the preconceived conclusion. It is 
not for a moment suggested that aciendsts in their 
laboratories play games this kindl But experiments in 
laboratories often achieve a remarkable degree of preci¬ 
sion because they are devised to answer spcciBc questions 
of limited range, because the information requited for a 
conclusion is provided and because the relevant factors 
are known and controlled. In studies involving human 
acUvity, especially human aedvity that lies in the distant 
past, the evidence is entirely different in character. No 
experiment can be devised to revive the relevant condi¬ 
tions, which must remain to a great extent unknown, the 
human clement greatly increases the range of possible 
explanations, most of the evider>ce requi^ for a coo- 
clusioa is irrecoverable, aod much that is recovered re¬ 
mains obscure in its significance. Conclusions^ therefore, 
are so tentadve that a scientist might be forgiven if he 
regarded them as too vague to have any value. We are 
accustomed to accepting such limitations in our studies. 
But if a sciendst, turning to history or archaeology, 
ignores these Umicadons, misunderstands the nature of 
evidence unfamiliar to him, applies to it the completely 
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ioApprc^ate metho<U devised for the labontoty 
scicoces and seeks to extract from it conclusions vhich it 
cannot be expected to provide, then he is veil on the way 
towards pathological absurdities like those mentioned 
above. 

This excutaion into the underworld of lunaik obses¬ 
sions is not without its point, for it throws dramatic em¬ 
phasis on what happens when evidence is used with no 
regard for its nature and its limitattoos. IU-fouod»l con¬ 
clusions put forward by scholars, though less dramatic 
and far 1^ outrageous, also arise from a failure to under¬ 
stand the nature of evidence and from the application to 
it of inadequate or inappropriate methods. It is important 
to rememlKr that hisnjric^ evidence directly represents 
only a state of mind and is therefore exceedingly diilkult 
to disentangle, that archaeological evidetsce directly re¬ 
presents only certain aspects ^ the material world and 
that its recovery by excavation poses many complicated 
problems, that place-name evidence directly represents 
only linguistic developments and that its interpretation 
requires an equipment which cannot easily be explained to 
those who l^w nothing about it, that the ftame of 
reference for the evidence available can never be fully 
known, that allowance must be made for evidence which 
cannot be recovered, that indirect inferences always 
depend upon assumptions, and that at best conclusions 
cannot be more than an aj^roximation to the truth. It is 
from fisilure to remember points such as these that most 
of the conflicts of opinion among scholars arise. 


VIII 


THE CONFLICT OF 
CONCEPTIONS 


DiSAGKBBUBhrr ftbout the intetpretadon of evidence and 
about the validity of cooclusioos that may be diavn from 
it ia only one aspect of the problem of co-ordination. If 
alt such conflict of opinion among scholars could be re¬ 
moved, there would still remain the conflict of concep¬ 
tions. The past speaks with many voices>Htnthtopology, 
ethnology, folk-lore and legend as well as history, 
archaeology and language—and, as the evidence offer^ 
by each approach to the past is distinctively diflerent in 
character from the evidcoM offered by other approaches, 
so the conclusions based on these different ki^ of evi¬ 
dence belong to endtely different ooocepdons. The nature 
of the evidence controls the nature of the coocepdon. 
The historian, fot example, writes of Picu, Scots, West 
Saxons, Northumbrians and Normans, and in doing so he 
is thinking of them in terms of historical evidence, whkh 
brings them before him as groups of people recognizable 
as mote or less artificial organizadotis of human beings— 
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in associations based on such tics as those of politics, 
geography, proximity, tradition and culture. If the ties 
are strong and weli-devclopcd he will call them nations; 
if they ate not he will find some less definite name for 
them. He is not concerned with factors of race, language 
or material culture except in so fat as these have conui> 
buted to the creation of the groups which he tecognixes. 
The key to the real hut intangible concepcioo of a his* 
torical people is simply its appearance in the historical 
record. The archaeologist, if he writes of a people, is 
o)tnpelled by his evidence to think of them within the 
frame of a different conception: to him they are broch- 
buildeta, souterrain-buUdm, beaket*folk, symbol*stone* 
carvers, saucet-brooch-weaters and similar groups of 
people characterized not by criteria of race, language or 
political diviskios but simply by aspects of their material 
culture as represented by their buildings, pottery, orna¬ 
ments, weapons, burial practices and the like. The philo¬ 
logist's conceptions are similarly controlled by the nature 
of his evidence: he sees men only in eerms of language as 
IfKlo-European, Celtic, Brittonic, Gallo-Brictonic, Goe- 
delic, English-speaking, Welsh-speaking, Danish-speak¬ 
ing and so on. 

There is no point of contact between two different 
kinds of evidciKe and there can be no point of contact 
between the two conceptions to which they helor^. They 
can never be equated in the sense of being Identif^ with 
each other. They can be co-ordinated or, if one prefers 
the expression, equated in the limited sense of being 
brought into such close association that they illustrate 
the same idea, but always cither diflereot aspects of it or 
from different angles. If the final syntheais, the results of 
co-ordination, is commonly called a historical syntheais 
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this is t usage which rcUccts the wider range of ideas 
embraced by historical evidence; it docs not mean that 
archaeological and linguistic conceptions can be trans¬ 
muted into historical conceptions. Like the evidence 
which cofltxob their character they are separate and must 
remain separate. Conclusions of a political character, for 
example, which may be derived most naturally from 
historical evidence, may also be drawn from a^aeo- 
logical material and from place-names, but only by a 
series of indirect inferences which should never be 
allowed to obscure the fact that, being based on difietent 
kinds of evidence, they belong to conceptions fundsr 
mentally diflferent from each other and from historical 
conchitioos. 

There is aometimes an appearance of similarity, but 
this is misleading, for it is conferred by the assumptions 
which have been combined with the evidciKc to produce 
the conclusions, iK>t by the evidence itself. It is also 
sometimes suggested that archaeological and linguistic 
evidence are equated when inscriptions arc found on 
stones or coins. This is not so. Inscriptions on stone, 
statements on paper and place-name forms on either stone 
or paper are merely examples of evidence in didcrent con¬ 
texts; this is always of interest, for the evidence and the 
context often throw light upon each other, but in every 
ease the evidence itself and the coocq>tion to which it 
betoogs are distinct from and independent of the context. 
Bvidence, conclusions and concqicions can often be co¬ 
ordinated or brought into close association with other 
kinds of evidence, conclusions and conceptions. They 
cannot be equated or identified with them. 

As diderent conceptions cannot formally be identified, 
so also they cannot formally be in conflict with ead) ofocr. 
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Mitukcn ioterpietitioos and faulty conchuioni may be 
in conflict with each other, but that is another matter. And 
it does not follow that apparent conflicts are always due 
to faulty conclusions. Evidence, conclusions and con¬ 
ceptions respectively may often be co-ordinated to pro¬ 
duce remarkably c^erent syntheses, but there is no 
necessary correlation. Race, language, nation and culture 
represent quite diflerent conceptions, and h would be 
alMurd to expect political boundaries always to coincide 
with eflmological boundaries, linguistic brandaries and 
cultural boundaries. The Piets, for example, are a histori¬ 
cal people and the political boundaries of their kingdom 
are known, but it does not follow that they were a single 
race, that they spoke only one language, that they pos¬ 
sessed only one material culture, and that the boundaries 
of these ndal, linguistic and archaeological patterns were 
co-tetminous with the political boundaries of Pictland. 
The true picture seems to have been quite diflerent. Wc 
must be prepared to And that political, racial, linguistic 
and archaeological boundaries often do not coincide. 
This does not mean that the several conceptioos are in 
conflict. Only that they are diflerent. The picture that we 
are trying to recover is more complicate thin it once 
appeared to be, but the prospect before us is more excit¬ 
ing, and there it a good chance (hat oas synthesis will be 
nearer the truth. 

The past is littered with mistaken attempts to equate 
historittl, archaeological and linguistic conceptioos. 
Even the last twenty-five or thirty yean can produce a 
lamentable number of examples, lie Pkts have been 
equated with the broch-builden, an example which be¬ 
trays a failure to realize that the two conceptions belong 
to diflerent worlds and at the same time a failure to 
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appreciate the true nature of the historian’s conception of 
the Piets and the true nature of what is (or ought to be) 
the archaeologist’s conceptioo of die men who built the 
brocha. The Piets have alao been equated with several 
other archaeological peoples, usually with archaeological 
peoples who had disappeared long before the Piets be¬ 
came a historical people, and these equations involve 
chronological contradictions as well as conceptual 
absurdities. There have been references to ‘Goedelic 
beaker-folk' and 'Goedelic um-folk’, and philologists 
have even used the meaningless phrase 'Palaeolithic 
speech’. Examples of similar equations abound. In an 
earlier age such thoughtless or assumed equadoos were 
even more common, and we meet many terms like 
'Pictiah towers' (for btochs). Ail ate equally illogical. But 
even worse than the formal absurdity of such equations, 
perhaps, is the fact that they have misled many later 
scholars into accepting associations which are not sup¬ 
ported by the evidence. 

Today the hazards, not to say lack of logic, in such 
equations are becoming more widely recognized. Within 
recent years a distinguished philologist has urged that 
'the attempt to identify the language of a people whom 
we know only as an ar^eological culture is a hazardous 
ailair’ and thtt it is not permissible to 'infer that if in pt^ 
historic times a given culture is found in a given area, and 
no subsequent immigrant culture can be traced there, then 
the language spoken in that area when it iirst appears in 
bistort^ sources was directly descended from that 
spoken by the people of the culture in question’. It has 
also been emphasis^ ‘that political groups as recognized 
by the historian do not in themselves imply racial groups 
as recognized by the ecologist, and that neither political 
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groups nor radal groups ncccuuUy coincide wid) the 
culn^ and linguistic ^Tuioos of the axchaeologitt and 
the philologist'. These admonitory pronouncements are, 
if one may say so. entirely sound and deserve the attention 
of all who propose to draw non-tinguisiic conclusioos 
from place-name evidence and non-tnaterial conclusioos 
from archaeological evidence. 

The cotmnon fault today, however, springs not so 
much from deliberate attempts to equate or co-ordinate 
conceptions, for these ate generally more circumspect 
than those of the past, but rather from casual or uxteon- 
scious but equally uncritical equatioos. Ihese, unfor¬ 
tunately, arc still coounoo in arguments, and it is no 
defence of them to say that their authors are unaware that 
they ate assuming equations. Sometimes they the 
form of opposing one conception against another as 
though they generate conllicts which can be resolved by 
discarding or modifying one of them, as in the example 
quoted by some archaeologists and the Anglo-Saxon 
Quoniclefsee above, pp. 95-96). More often th^take the 
form of casually transferring evidence and craclusiona 
from one concepdon to another without realizing that 
large assumptions are involwd. 

The hazards ate greatly increased by confusions in 
terminology, for these sometimes seem to imply equa¬ 
tioos where none exist. It has been pointed out ib^ (pp. 
204-5) ^hat the historian, the archaeologist and the phil^ 
legist use different terms to express ideas within the 
dideceot coisceptions by which they are bound. Unfor¬ 
tunately these terms arc not always ortbographically 
limited to use within one conception only and, even when 
they are, some scholars persist in misusing them. One of 
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the clearest examples of the coiifQsioo chat results is 
provided by the word Celtic, which has a specifically 
linguistic connotation and is properly used only when it 
detcrihes language or linguistic features. It covets a group 
of languages which are known at difierent stages of 
development by such names as Brittonic, Gallo-Brittonic, 
Goedelk, Old Irish, Gaelic, Manx, Welsh, Breton, 
Cornish, etc.; but it covers nothing else. By definition a 
Celt is a person who speaks Ceicio—no more and no less. 
Historians and archaeologists are not precluded from 
d^^thing a people as Celtic, but only if they mean that 
the people in question is Celtic>speaking. It is wtong to 
use the word Celtic in a political or racial sense, and it is 
absurd to speak of an object as Celtic. Yet by daily re- 
petiUoo we have grown accustomed to Celtic broo^es, 
Celtic art, Celtic churches, Celtic decoradon, Celtic 
customs, Celtic villages, Celtic field^systems and the test. 
They arc all examples of a linguistic term transferred by 
careless usage to entirely inappropriate conceptions. 

Even if we could turn back the clock and restore the 
word Celtic to its proper and exclusively Linguistic setting, 
there would sdll be hundreds of other words which his¬ 
torians, archaeologists and philologists would have to 
reconcile themselves to sharing. Words like English, 
Scottish, Pkdsh, Danish, Norwegian, Scandinavian, 
British, Welsh, Irish, Northumbrian, Mercian and West 
Saxon spring to mind at examples of the many that are 
not restricted to a single coocepdoo. It might have been 
less confusing if scholars had agreed to coin and keep for 
themselves words to express their own ideas, but at this 
late date we must accept the various connotadons of in¬ 
dividual words and make the best of these rather inade¬ 
quate vehicles for thought. The same problem has been 
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met before (see above, 6, t z~t4). It is of no great coo- 
sequenoe so loog as scholars do oot forget the origioal or 
inteoded cooAOtatioos of the tenxu they use and so long 
as they do not allow themselves to be beguiled into 
basing cooclusiotis on equations which are unintended 
or unproved—and sometimes even unnoticed. Uofor> 
tunately seJf-detusion of this kind is of very frequent 
occurrence. 

Examples of it may be collected as easily as pebbles on 
a beach. One will suffice. It occurred only a few hours 
ago, after the first paragraphs of this chapter had been 
written, and another will rvo doubt be grven to the world 
before they return from the t3rpist. An archaeologist In a 
lecture that will be published (with the following words 
removed ox modified we may hope) said: ‘If an archaeo¬ 
logist, speaking only from archaMlogical evidence, may 
venture a tentative suggestion, I would say that the 
language spoken by the Piets was Celtic*. His suggestion, 
though tentative, was not tentative enough. Speaking as 
an archaeologist and from archaeological evidtttce be was 
not competent to make any suggestion at all on this topic. 
He can state at brooches as long as he likes but they will 
never speak Celtic to him and they will never tell him 
what language their «*eatet8 spoke. If he was basing his 
suggestion on another argument (and we trust that he 
was), it must have been something like this: another 
people in another area are known, by other evidence, to 
have spoken Celtic and m have worn the same kind of 
brooches as those found in the Pictisb area, and therefore 
the Piets also spoke Celtic. In this case, of course, he 
would be speaking not from archaeologtcal evidence only 
but from assumptions—and in panicuUc from the very 
odd assumption that people who wear the tame kind of 
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brooches must speak the same language, distance and 
other factors notwithstanding. It should be emphaskcd 
that this is not an isolated example of the con^ion of 
conceptions: indeed it is not so confused as most. *Ihey 
occur bjr the hundred. And they do ill service to those 
who are striving to reach genuine associations and reliable 
co-ordinations. 

If one means to avoid the mistake of confusing con¬ 
ceptions that are different in character, it is important to 
have a clear idea of the nature of the various conceptions. 
Much has been written in the preceding chapters about 
the nature of historical, archaeological and linguistic evi¬ 
dence, and the difference between the corresponding 
conceptions have been sufficiently emphasized (see above, 
pp. 104-)). A few points remain to ^ considered, how¬ 
ever, especially in connexion with historical evidence and 
conceptions, for it is in this field that comments arc most 
open to debate. There are several different conceptions or 
definitions of history, and some of them have been men¬ 
tioned above (pp. 6,12-14). In this book, for good or ill, 
the argument is that ‘history is the study of the past as it is 
revealed by the written record', from which it follows 
that a historical conception is one that is derived from and 
depccidcttt on the written record. According to this view 
a historical people is one that appears in the written 
record or, to put it more positively, a people is a historical 
people only if (and only because) it is mentioned in the 
written record. This standpoint is debatable, of course, 
and it would probably not gain the approval of a majority 
of either British or continental arch^logists. Therefore 
it is necessary to examine briefly, very briefly, the views of 
archaeologists on the nature of history. Th^ turn upon 
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the question of the dividing line between history and 
prehistory. 

The French restrict the word pribishrifm to the period 
during which there was no written tecofd anywhere in 
the world, and by this definition they divide history from 
prehistory at a fixed date (about jooo B.C.) which is applic¬ 
able to tlK whole world. British archaeologisu generally 
regard ‘the local arrival of literacy* as the dividing line , 
with the result that for them prehistory cods at different 
dates in different parts of the world. These two opposed 
conc^>ts have much elaborated, usually with the 
intention of reconoliog them by introducing sub-dtvisions 
to cover the period (which varies from area to area) be¬ 
tween the appearance of the first written record and the 
local arrival of literacy. From the Disney Chair of 
Archaeology in the Univeirity of Cambridge comes the 
eminently reasonable prc^xxal that prehistory should be 
divided into ‘ptimsxy prehistory* and ‘secondary pre¬ 
history*: the former is the prehistory precedes all 
history (and in his study of it the prehistorian is primarily 
an aKhaeologist, though he may receive assistance from 
natural and physical scientists); the latter covers non- 
literate peofjes in the succee^g period when some 
peoples are literate and some are not (and in his study of 
them the prehistorian, srill printtiily an archaeologist, has 
the additional advantage of historical infomation and in- 
ferencea derived firom the literate peoples). It is clearly 
possible to postulate a whole series of graded reladonships 
between the literate and the non-literate peoples and to 
take into account both the degree of literacy among 
literate peoples and the varying ^cts of their proximity 
and influence on the non-literate peoples. An understand¬ 
ing of these reladonships helps to clarify the nature of the 
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evidence available tt> the ptehUtorian and it establiabes 
what may be called 'degfccs of prehistory*. Their im¬ 
portance is beyond di^te. But whether or not they throw 
any light on the dividing line between history and pre¬ 
history is another matter. 

From the historian's point of view the basic criticum of 
the Frendi conception of prehistory is that it puts the cart 
before the horse in that it accords a greater importance to 
the date at which a written record appears ^an to the 
fundamental fact that it has appeared. Surely the signifi¬ 
cant fact for the study of any area or people ia not when 
written records appear but whether or not that area or 
people itself appears in a written record. It is this appear¬ 
ance in a written record that alone can give a historical 
existence to an area or a people. At least that is the view 
adopted in this book. It rejects the French definition of 
prehistory as putting the emphasis in the wrong place and 
as subordinating fundamental issues to superfidal forms. 
It also clashes uncompromisingly with the views of 
British archaeologists in its insistence that the conception 
of a historical people depends upon its appearance in a 
written record, any written record, and has nothing to do 
with the local arrival of literacy in an area. A people need 
not be literate in order to qualify as a historic^ people by 
appearing in a written record. The Britons are a historical 
people because they appear in a written record, not be¬ 
cause they appear in their own written record. And the 
Piets would still be a historical people even if not one of 
them had ever written a tingle wc^. It is the fact that 
they appear in a written reco^ that makes them a histori¬ 
cal people and gives them a historical existence. 

So much for a historical conception within the defini¬ 
tion of history as the term is generally used in this book, 
IM 
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that is to coTtr the study of the past as it is revealed io the 
written record, as distinct from history used in dw wider 
sense to cover 'all aspects of and all fomis of inquiry into 
the human past* (see above, pp. 6,11-14). The latter is the 
tense used in the phrase historical tynd^s, meaning the 
synthesis to which historical conceptions proper as well 
as archaeological, linguistic and other conceptioos all 
make their separate contributions. It has been sufSctently 
emphasised that these conceptions, cadi controlled by die 
nature of the evidence from which it is derived, must not 
be confused. Failure to observe this requirement opens 
the door to mistaken assodations which tender co* 
ordination inedixtivc. 

The Piets, for cxsmple, are a historical people, and it is 
confusing as well as formally not permissible to project 
them backwards in time beyond a.d. 297, the date ^ their 
first appearance in the written record. Ihe historical Piets 
ate the only Piets known to us; the historian cannot 
know anything about them before a.d. 297; and the 
archaeologist cannot know anything about them at all 
unless he first manages to bring one or more of his 
archaeological conceptioos into dose assodatkMi with 
them. This is far mote difficult to do than it would seem. 
It has been possible to bring one group of soutemin* 
builders, those of esst-centrsl Scotland, into assodarion 
with die Pkts by demonstrating archsetdogicaily that 
their descendants were one element in the agghMoerarion 
of peoples which afrer a.d. 297 was known historically u 
the Piets. But rhi« Is a coci|^ated process, and in odier 
contexts it has seldom been possible to carry it through to 
a successful condusion. The reason for this lies io the 
barriers between historical and archaeological concep¬ 
tions. It has recently been suggened, for example, that dU 
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bioch-bullden pcf)up« repFcsent only the scructunl 
aspect of what in a historical conception might have to be 
represented as a gradual fusion of two or more peoples. 
If this comes anywhere near the truth then it would ^ as 
diificuit to associate the broch-builders with any historical 
people u it would be to decide who were the castle- 
builders of twelfth-century England. Political and social 
impUcations are there in each case, but we should not be 
able to recognize and make sense of them if we had only 
archaeological evidence and conceptions to guide us. 

Despite the difficulties always present in attempts at 
co-ordination, it is often possible to bring different con¬ 
ceptions together in convincing and reliable associations. 
The distribution of place-names mdicative of early Anglo- 
Saxon settlement (see above, pp. <$1-70), for example, 
produces a pattern which corroborates and is corro¬ 
borated by the distribution of pagan cemetecies, as may be 
seen visually represented in Maps 1 and 2. There is n>ore 
than mere corroboration in the result, for each amplifies 
the conclusions that may be drawn from the other arvd 
both add new and valuable definition to the details pre¬ 
served in the historical record. Despite certain anomalies, 
on which more is said below, this synthesis of historical, 
archaeological and linguistic conceptions is an example of 
remarkably successful co-ordination. The distribution of 
place-names thought to be indicative of the first phase of 
Danish settlement (see above, pp. 72-82, and Map 5) 
throws a vivid and revealing light on the scope, scale and 
nature of a movement which, though of outstanding 
significance to the history of England, the historical 
sources themselves dismiss in brief and casual refecetKca 
to the fact that contingents of the Danish Great Army 
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settled in Nonhumbri®, Mexda end Ewt Angli* in a.d. 
876, 877 I79-M0 tcspeaivelf. One of the most 

successful attempts at coordination concerns the southern 
boundary of the Pictiah kingdom. Ute three cooc^ttiona 
—the historical conception derived ftom Bede aodother 
historical sources, the archaeological conception derived 
ftom the distribution of symbol stones and the linguistic 
conception derived from the occuneoce of the place- 
name element ptti—cotnt together whh remarkable 
precision to demonstrate that the line of the Antonine 
Wall was the southern boundary of the political concejv 
tion which is the kingdom of the historical Pkta (see 
above, pp. 70-7*, and Maps 4 and j). In doing so they 
also demonstrate that the so-called Piets of Galloway are 
an illusion bom of mistaken and 

conclusions. 

The fact that the three conceptions do not coincide over 
the whole of Pictland provides an example of the fact that 
there is no necessary correlation between historical, 
archaeological and linguistic conceptions. From historical 
sources we know that the Pictish kingdom stretched 
northwards from the Antonioe Wall to include Orkney 
and Shetland, and the archaeological conception re¬ 
presented by the distribution of symbol stones (see Map 
)) coincides closely with this historical and political con- 
c^on. It is the Unguistic conception represented by the 
distribution of the place-name element (see Map 4) 
that strikes the appa^dy discordant note. It fau been 
suggested that the distribution of /tr/Anames outlines a 
linguistic province ptcdominantly Gallo-Brittonic and 
that the area to the north of it was predominantly non- 
Celtic and non-Indo-European (see above, pp. 7^-71). 
'Hus is reasonable as far as it goes, for no political or col- 
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tural conceptions are involved in thii linguistic conclu¬ 
sion, bat the picture vrould be dearer if we could bring it 
into chronological focus. From historical sources also we 
ate able to divide Pictland into two political ptovitMxs 
represented by the 'northern Piets* and the 'southern 
Piets’ (sec above, p. 70X and it has been suggested that 
these two political provinces may iind a cultural echo in 
two archaeological provinces that may be inferred from 
the comparative frequency of certain details of design and 
execution in the symbol stones of the two areas. But the 
observed differences may reflect no mote than chrono¬ 
logical ddays in the spread of archaeological features, and 
in any case it should be remembered that the impression 
of uniformity conveyed by the symbol sn>ne 8 ss a series 
reflects a broad cultural unity which must be associated 
with the political unity of the historical Pictish kingdom. 
No linguistic reflection of the 'northern' and 'southern* 
Piets has yet been recogniied, and neither linguistic nor 
atchaeok^kal associations have been recognized for the 
seven later provinces of Pictland listed in historical 
sources. On the other hsnd it has been noted that the pre- 
Pictish srchaeological conception of a broch area coin¬ 
cides in a remarkable way with the northern and pre¬ 
dominantly non-Celtic linguistic province. There are 
many puzsding facets of the problem of the Piets, but it is 
xiscless to propose further associations at this stage, for 
mistaken associations arc as harmful, or nearly as harmful, 
to effective co-ordination as are impossible equations. 

It is only when conceptions can be associated, as dis¬ 
tinct from when conceptions merely coincide, that they 
can be effectively co-ordinated. Conceptions that come 
together chronologically and territorially present the 
most straightforward opportunities for co-ordination, but 
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cooceptioos aot coincideat in time utd sptce can some- 
tlmn be brought into usociatioQ with each other. Some¬ 
times the evidence necessary for the fonnulatioo of a con¬ 
ception seems to be missing, sometimes h scans to be 
missing when in fact it Is present but unrecognized, and 
sometimes it is misinterpreted. In these the diflerent 
kinds of evidence and the corresponding conceptions may 
appear to be in co nfl ict, but, u emphasized above, it wUl 
be an apparent conflict only and it will disappear when the 
evident is correctly interpreted, when the proper assump¬ 
tions axe made or when ^e right key to co-ordination is 
found. Historical evidence can be misleading, as distinct 
from m i s i n terpreted, but even this does not produce a 
true conflict of evidence, for a corcea interpretation will 
recognize misleading evidence for what it is and so re¬ 
move the apparent conflict produced by it. Archaeological 
and linguistic evidence, of course, cannot be tnideaSing 
in themselves, though misinterpretation may produce 
nusleading conclusions. 

Examples of missing, apparently missing and apparently 
conflicting evidence are common. Students of Anglo- 
Saxon settlement have long been puzzled by anomalies 
such as the lack of ardurologit^ evidence for early 
settlement in Essex, where -ngar names are numerous, 
and by the lack of archaic place-names in Cambridgeshire 
and other areas where the archaeological evidence points 
to early settlement. Place-names throw a flood of light on 
the Danish settlement in England, but the acchaeok>gical 
reflection of this great movement is curiously faint—an 
occasional axe-head and one dubious cemetery it the only 
arcbseological evidence that we can bring into association 
with it. Si^arly the settlements of the SooU in Argyll, a 
movement whi^ created the kingdom of Daliiada and 
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o}tictutel7 the langdom Scotland, is well enough re* 
presented historically and linguistically but, apart a 
fortress still in existence at Dunadd and the site of another 
at DunolUe, the archaeological record is faint and un- 
certain. As for the historical Piets, apart from their 
symbol stones, the difficulty of providing them with an 
archaeological context ia notorious. Similarly the migra¬ 
tion of Britons to Brittany is well enough attested by 
hitn>ry, by language, by place-names and even, it is 
claitti^ by physical anthropology, but the archaeological 
record of the movement eludes us. 

Apparent anomalies such as those listed above may be 
explained by one or more of several possibilities, and 
thcK should always be k^t in mind. The accident of 
discovery may operate against archaeological evidence 
like psgso burials coming within the limited range of our 
information; archaeological evidence may be destroyed by 
agricultural and industrial operations or buried beneath 
later mwns and villages; and linguistic evidence may be 
swept away by equivalent devel^ments in the field of 
language. Then, again, the evidence may be in front of us 
but not tecognixed, eiOiet because it a^>eats in a form not 
foreseen or because our techniques o( identification ate 
inadequate for the task of isolating it. The Danes, for 
example, may have adopted Christian practices very soon 
afier their arrival in England, and if they did we shall be 
dis^>pointed if we believe that hundreds of pagan Danish 
burials still await discovery and wrong if we assume that 
they have been destroyed by a thousand years of agricul¬ 
ture. As for the Uaguistic evidence of the Anglo-^on 
settlement, we cannot claim to be able to recognlxe all 
place-names indicative of early settlement, and when we 
know more about archaic formations it may be that some 
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of the ippireot anocoalks will diiappetr. Ihen there is 
always the possibility that what is deariy reflected in one 
conception may find no answering echo in anothet, oc 
may be too ^t to convey any cohetent impression to 
the student. 'There teems to have been, for fr^ m pl f. a 
considerable amount of inter-tribal migration and popu¬ 
lation movement among the Anglo-Saxon peopler place- 
names suggest communities of Kendshmen (Caa/Mav) at 
Cancerton in Hampshire and Condenon in Worcester¬ 
shire; East Saxoiu at Exton {JEast StaxaatS^ in Hamp¬ 
shire; odtei Saxons (Xaaxv) in Anglican areas at Saxton in 
Cambridgeshire, Saxton in the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
Saxhiffl in Sofiblk and Saxoodale in Nottinghamthitc; 
Angles in &ucon areas at Bngleboucne in Devon 

and Englefi^ in Berkshire; ofl-shoots of the Wixm in 
Worcestershire (Whitsun Brook) and in Middlesex (Ux¬ 
bridge, Uxendon and Waxlow); and off-ahoots of the 
Hwittt in Northamptonshire (Whiston), Stsflordshire 
(Wichnor), etc. Sev^ other iodkadons of population 
movements have been noted in place-names, but the point 
is that these movements axe not reflected in tbe polidcal 
divisions of the Anglo-Saxon peoples recorded by Bede 
and other historical sources and they have not yet been 
recognized eidier in archaeological evidence or in the 
phonological evidence of place-aacnes. They have failed 
to make any recognizable impression in any of these con¬ 
ceptions. If we had more detailed information about them 
it might throw light on dialectal peculiatides and it might 
resolve some of the complexidcs and remove some of the 
apparent anomalies in Anglo-Saxon archaeology. 

An example of evidence that is misleading and an 
example of evidence that has been misinterpreted may 
both be quoted from a recent discussion on tbe date of 
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the SoinduuTiafl tettkment in Orkney. The evidence of 
history in the form of reliable annals of England, Ireland, 
Wales and the Contiivent indicates that Scandinavian raids 
on the British Isles began in the last decade of the eighth 
century, and chronological conclusions from archaeotogi> 
cal material recovered from pagan Scandinavian graves in 
the islands suggest that the settlement began a^ut a.d. 
9 oo. The two kinds of evidence produce conclusions that 
arc in close harmony with each other. But the opinion of 
most philologists is that the settlement began long before 
A.D. 8oo, as early as a.d. 700 or even before a.d. 6ao, and 
they base their conclusions to a great extent on the occur¬ 
rence of the piace-namc elements m and biimr, which are 
thought to have become obsolete before the Viking Age. 
The evidence of the sagas, on the other hand, relates the 
settlement firmly to the battle of Hafrsf jotd, which means 
that it must have taken place at a date not far removed 
from A.D. Now a re-examination of the place-name 
evidence has shown that the dements m and btimr will 
not support the chronological condution imposed upon 
them. The evidence of place-names has in fact been mis¬ 
interpreted, and when the misinterpretations are corrected 
the evidence ^lis into line and brings support to the 
chronological condusions based on the annals and on the 
archaeolo^cal evidence. This leaves the sagas standing 
done and in apparent conflict. Leaving aside the wider 
issues of how far the historical evidence in the sagas can 
be trusted, it is dear that the chronological evidence here 
presented by them is ntisleading and must be disregarded. 

It might be daimed that a similar argument would 
allow archaeologists to discard the early annals of the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronidc (seeabove p. 9j), but it would not 
be a similar argument. The early part of the Anglo-Saxon 
isa 
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Chtonide must be treated with critical reserve, as must all 
historical soutces, and a correct interpretatioo requires 
some modification of the apparently ipecifie statements in 
it. but It cannot be entirely discarded until there is some 
reason to beUeve that its nature makes it suspect as a 
historical source ai^ until its tettimony Is 
with the same preasion and unanimity as the testimony 
of the sagas is cootradiaed on the chronol^ of the 
S c a n di n a v ian settlement of Orkney. 

What most requires emphasis is the extreme complexity 
of the problems we are tr^ to solve and ^ the picture 
we arc trying to recapture. All human acriviiy in iu 
several di m ens i o ni is inextricably ftfunplic ut^ uid j- arh 
of our cocKxptions offers at best only a faint reflection of 
one aspect of h. Simple solutions ate to be suspected. atMl 
it should be remembered that any picture of the past re¬ 
captured by out inadequate techniques fhxn the ftag- 
mentaiy evidence available to us cannot be mote than a 
rough approximation to the truth, a fleeting glimpse of 
eoeditioos and developments to a great extent outside the 
range of recovery. 


IX 
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THts book is about problans and difficulties, and fot that 
reason it may seem both depressing in approach and 
didactic in character. Perhaps it is inevitable. The subsea 
when treated at length hardly lends itself to lively and 
light-hearted writing. It is difficult to raise problem after 
problem without building up an atmosphere of gloom or 
to try to point out the way without teeming to preach. If, 
iottew d of dealing with problems and difficulties, we had 
recounted the achievements of co-ordination, this book 
might have been mote like a triumphal progress and lees 
like an into the vale of sbado^. But problems 

can be fascinating, perhaps especially when they cannot 
be solved, and the author courses that, de^ite the bur¬ 
den of writing about them, riie problems ^scinatc him 
even more at the end of this survey than they did at the 
beginning. Only the compelling need to tecum to the 
problems themselves prevents him from beginning this 
survey all over again. From which it will be understood 
that ri>e comments and suggestions offered above ate in- 
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tended «t contributioos nther thui u definite conduiions 
end final solutions. 

k has not been central to our theme to emphasize the 
importance of effective coordination, but it needs no 
emphasis, for it is reflected on almost every page. Ihe 
bringing together of historical, archaeological and lin¬ 
guistic evidence has already produced brilliant results, 
for each can offer information Ul preserved or not pre¬ 
served at all in the other two, and the co-ordination of 
reliable conclusions from each allows syntheses fuller and 
more revealing than any that could be reached by a single 
approach. The full impact of these advantages fitlls on the 
Dark Ages, for in this period the three kinds of evidence, 
each sa^y deficient as a sole guide, have somedung like 
equality of status. It is the author's personal trtdt that the 
greatest advances in the illumination of this period will 
come in the future from more detailed and mote reliable 
co-ordination, with the gradual evolution of more accu¬ 
rate and mote comprehensive syntheses. Odier ap¬ 
proaches, not included in this survey, must not be for¬ 
gotten, but there esm be no doubt tl^ histor)', archaeo¬ 
logy and language are the three main aveoaca open to 
us. 

In stressing the importance of co-ordination, however, 
one roust not overlook the importance of specialization. 
The day of the dikttmti is over, and without ^jedalization 
and increasing specialization there is no hope for scholar¬ 
ship. Specializadon finds complete and overwhelming 
justification in the results it has produced, and the only 
point that here calls for emphasis is chat there is no coo- 
flia between spedalizauoo and co-ordination. A true 
specialist is a s^lar with a breadth of vision allied to a 
mastery of detail, not one whose eyes are so glued to 
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detail that he sees nothing of the backgroiuiid or of the 
relationship that exists between his own vork and that of 
other scholars. Effective co-ordination can spring only 
from the most specialized of spccialixation, and at the 
same time it makes a fundamental contribution to the 
work of specialists by opening new possibilities to them 
and by redeffning old questions with new precision. 

There is no co^ict Ixtween co-ordination and speciali¬ 
zation, but there is a problem and one that has not yet 
been squarely faced in this book. It has been repcatc^y 
urged that coK>rdinatk>n can proceed effectivdy only 
from a thorough uiKlcrstanding of the nature of the 
different kinds of evidence involved and from an equally 
thorough appreciation of the techniques used and of the 
difficulties encountered in its collection and its interpreta¬ 
tion. It follows that if one wishes to co-ordinate three 
different kinds of evidence one must become a specialist 
in each of three separate fields. It is not enough to rely on 
exchanges of question and answer, it is not enough to 
rely on opinions extracted from other specialists, it is not 
enough to rely on a general familiarity with the technical 
problems involved. It is necessary to practise in each field, 
as a historian tackling histoticai problems in the field of 
history, as an archaeologist tackling archaeological prob¬ 
lems in the field of archaeology and as a philologist 
tackling linguistic problems in the field of place-names. 
It is necessary to beiwinc a specialist in the separate fields, 
accepting the standards and measuring up to the criticism 
of ocher specialists in each. It is not the attitude of the 
other Specialists that raises a bat to ambitions of this kind, 
for as a rule they welcome any student who is prepared 
to undertake serious work and to subnut himself to the 
standards which they themselves observe. The chief 
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obsade arises from the fact that there ate onl)' twenty- 
four hours In a day. 

To those who argue that oo-ordinatloo is the enemy of 
spccializauoo the answer is a blunt denial. But there is no 
convincing answer to those who argue that no single 
•cholar today can becosM a specialist in more than one 
field of study. They may be tight. The past ofiers notable 
examples of scholars who have met the challenge and 
have made important contributions to knowledge in 
separate fields, but each year success becomes mote diffi¬ 
cult to achieve. It m^ht be possible to bring together a 
small group of spedalista, each primarily a specialist in 
one field, but all bound together by a common interest in 
other fields and by a shared ptacti^ experience in them. 
There would be many diffiailtks of otganizadon and 
administration, not last of finatKe; and it should also be 
borne in mind that the best scholars are individualists 
strongly determined to follow their own interact and 
usually unwilling to confine their reteatcha within the 
limits of a pattern imposed from above. Dapite the 
attractions of organized co-ordination, it looks as if we 
shall have to d^)end upon individual efiort for some 
years to come. 

Much can be done to bring an admittedly difficult 
programme within the bounds of possibility. One can 
define one’s objeettva, limit one’s linguistic contributions 
to the field of place-names, concentrate on Old English 
and Old Norse and refuse to be drawn into the deeper 
mysteria of Celtic, and, wlulc reading occasional books 
about the Bronze Age, strenuously resist being drawn 
into active archaeological participatioa in the study of any 
period outside the Dark Ages. It is not so easy as it sounds, 
for background knowledge is an important part of the 
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cqwpraent of any spcdalUt But it ought to be possible, 
in theory at any rate, for every historian, every archaeo¬ 
logist and every philologist must be content to spedaJize 
in a comparatively small section of his general field, and 
perhaps the task before the scholar who wishes to 
speciaJixe in three fields is simply that of arranging his 
studies on a cross-eectkm of his interests. Or perhaps that 
is just wishful thinking. 

However one looks at the problem, the hazards are at 
least as great as the attractions. One can close one’s eyes 
to the iMzards and attempt to justify decisions by basing 
them on a set of beliefs but, as was written elsewhere in 
this book, ‘a belief that a proposition is true is only in- 
direa and often not very convincing evidence of its 
truth’. It would certainly lx unkind to encourage young 
sebdats to advance along a path which, though the 
journey is exciting and the goal attractive, may very well 
lead them to de^c and dopair. Hiey should considet 
well before they embark on such a journey, and no one 
will blame Uiem if they turn aside to less hazardous pas¬ 
tures. Perhaps there will always be a few, blind or en¬ 
thusiastic or both, who will refose to count the cost. 
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MAPS 



t. DUtributioa of oetuun early PUce-tume Bleoenn (•/^ and 
•hlgbam). The Chalk, Oolite and Lower Greeneand Escarpments 
are shown. 
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1. Distzibatioa of AagIo-$«xoa Baritl Pbeet. • Cemeteric*. * Siagle 
buriaU. The Oolite and howtx Greensand Etcaipments arc 

shova. 
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PUce-atmes is exlstiag is iot<. 
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iooib that it thtU is but a btoet* 
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